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The Orbit of 


Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its orbit 
around the sun travels 584,000,000 miles; 
in the same time telephone messages 
travel 23,600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. That 
means that the 7,175,000,000 Bell con- 
versations cover a distance forty times 
that traveled by the earth. 


When it is considered that each tele- 
phone connection includes replies as well 
as messages, the mileage of talk becomes 
even greater. 


These aggregate distances, which ex- 
ceed in their total the limits of the Solar 
system, are actually confined within the 
boundaries of the United States. They 
show the progress that has been made to- 
wards universal service and the in- 
tensive intercommunication between 
90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could be pos- 
sible in such a limited area were it not 
that each telephone is the center of one 
universal system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 








Universal Service 
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GRAND PrRIx 
Paris, 1900 


GRAND PRIX 
Paris, 1900 





LEGION oF HONOR 
PARIS, 1900 


At the INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
at Paris, 1900 


The Raldwin Piano 


was awarded THE GRAND PRIX 


together with 16 additional awards) by the International Jury of Experts 


And as a crowning recognition of the merit of the Baldwin 
Piano, the Republic of France created the President of The Baldwin 
Piano Company a Chevalier of 


THE LEGION OF HONOR 


Through this great distinction of the Grand Prix, crowned by the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor, the position of the Baldwin Piano is the highest 
attainable. Further than this, the ‘‘Baldwin’’ is ¢he only piano made in 
America that has achieved this distinction. 


In Europe the Baldwin Piano is considered ‘“hors 
concours,’’ that is: above competition because 
of the recognition as evidenced by these awards. 


Che Faldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 
142 West Fourth Street 
St. Louis 
1111 Olive Street 
Denver 
1626 California St. 


San Francisco 
310 Sutter Street 


New York 
8 E. 34th Street 


Chicago 

323 So. Wabash Ave. 
Indianapolis Louisville 
18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 








CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1911 





FRONTISPIECES . ° CHINESE ARMY IN ACTION 271-272 


WHAT COULD Cnn ARMY Do IN CASE oF 
rn CHAS. LORRIMER 273 

Illustrated with om 

WINTER HOME OF THE MONARCH BUTTERFLY. ARTHUR INKERSLEY 281 
Illustrated with ——— 

SUNDOWN. Verse ° ° ° ; HERBERT ARTHUR STOUT 

THE NATIONAL FORESTS ° ° ° P GUY La FOLLETTE 

DENJIRO KOTOKU, REVOLUTIONIST : ‘ . LOUIS J. STELLMAN 
illustrated with photographs. 


THE ith ciate DESERTION OF LA eerie 
EGRANGE. Story . . LEOPOLD JORDAN 


THE PLEASURE pain. Verse ° . ° FLORENCE RANDAL LIVESAY 
WANTED: A HOSPITAL ° 6 m ‘ GEORGE ALDEN MOORE 
“THE CHILDREN OF THE ZODIAC. ” Verse ‘ HERBERT HERON 
AT THE STATION. Story ° ° ° ° R ANNA EWING 
TO THE WIND. Verse ° ° ° ° ‘ EARL 8S. RUDISILL 
THE TWIN BUTTES HOLD- UP. Story ‘ > J. ELLIOTT AND ARTHUR PRICE 
PASTOR RUSSELL AND THE MONITOR ° ‘ Cc. T. RUSSELL 
Part Il. Pastor of London and 
Brooklyn Tabernacles 
THE SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE. Verse ° ‘ GEORGE B. STAFF 
A WOMAN’S FOOL. Story ° ° ° = E. CLARENCE OAKLEY 
THE AWAKENING. Verse ‘ P ° > JULIA TAFT BAYNE 
PLAYING CADMUS TO THE NAVAJOS . JOHN L. COWAN 
Illustrated with photographs. 
THE GIRL IN WASH. Verse ° ° ‘ FRED EMERSON BROOKS 
ON A POWDER RIVER RANCH ‘ ° P AGNES ROSS THOMAS 
Illustrated with photographs. 
WHEN THE BULLHEADS BITE. Verse = W. E. HUTCHINSON 
Illustrated with pen sketch. 
ADVENTURES IN A LAND OF WONDERS . FRANCIS JOHN DYER 
Illustrated with photographs. 
WHAT CALIFORNIANS HAVE ACHIEVED 
THEATREDOM ° r RGBERT GRAU 
Illustrated with photographs. 
LOCKING UP ALASKA e " HON. DUNCAN McKINLAY 
Illustrated with portrait of author. 
IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 











NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
return postage and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 
page. 

Manuscripts should never be rolled. 

The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited Contributions and photographs. 

Issued Monthly. $1.50 per year In advance. Fifteen cents per copy. 
Copyrighted, 1911, by the Overland Monthly Company. 

Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 

Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail matter 


Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 
21 SUTTER STREET. 
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NON-RU STABLE 


DJUSTO 


CORSETS 
With Patented “Reducing Bands” 


HAT the ADJUSTO 

Corset is best advertised 
by its loving friends is attested 
in the following, taken from 
recent unsolicited letters :— 


“TI consider that no corset is 
equal to the ADJUSTO. 
It makes one appear very 
trim and shapely and at the 
same time it is supremely 
comfortable. And it cer- 
tainly does have quality and 
wear sewed in every seam.” 
—RLo 

“So enthusiastic am I about 
the ADJUSTO that I rec- 
ommend it to all my friends. 
It has performed wonders in 
transforming my figure from 
the.unshapely to one of grace 
and symmetry.” 


HUS do ADJUSTO wearers 
express their appreciation. 
Thousands are daily learning the 
merits of this matchless reducing 
corset and taking up with the 
“ADJUSTO idea.” Are you 
one of them? Coutil or batiste. 
All sizes. Ideally adapted for the 
full or the average figure. 


ADJUSEC 


NON-RU ey, 








Sold EVERYWHERE by DEALERS $3 a4 $5 


If You Cannot Procure Them, Write Us And We Will Direct You To Nearest 
Dealer Or Send Postpaid On Receipt Of Size And Price. 





Send For Our Handsome New 
Corset Catalogue, the 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK 








Mailed Free to Any Address. 





ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


Worcester, Mass. New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 
MAKERS ALSO OF 


BON TON Corsets . . . . . $3 to $20 
ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets . . $1 to $5 
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Keep Your Clothes Pressed While Traveling 
in-a sleeping car by using 


THE TRAVELERS’ GARMENT STRAP 


Your clothes are out of the way—they don’t need pressing in the morning. Lasts 
a life time and costs but 50 cents. Can be carried in your vest 
pocket when not in use. The entire wearing 
apparel of two persons’ can be 
hung on one strap. 


TRY ONE ONCE 


AND YOU WILL BE OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT 














Tailors’ bills are saved by its use, as the wear and tear on clothes from much 
pressing is minimized. The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company, San 
Francis<o, is rapidly selling these much-needed devices, which are being hailed 
with joy everywhere by the long-suffering traveling public. 


PRICE 50c. POST-PAID 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company 
21 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (THE GERMAN BANK) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Guaranteed Capital $ 1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 1,605,792.68 
Employees’ Pension Fund 113,473.47 
Deposits June 30, 1911 44,567,705.83 
Total Assets 47,173,498.51 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Express Co.’s Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours—10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. 
m., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 
o’clock p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President 
and Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. .H. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant Secretaries, 
G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfel- 
low, Eells & Orrick, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer,. George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. 
Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 

Mission Branch, 2572 Mission St., between 21st 
and 22d streets. For receipt and payment of de- 
posits only. . W. Heyer, manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of deposits only. W. C. Heyer, 
Manager. 











Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a@ more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
Service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 


, Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


147 Fifth Avenue. 
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“With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
No other emollients do so 
much for pimples, black- 
heads, red, rough and oily 
skin, itching, scaly scalps, 
dry, thin and falling hair, 
chapped hands and shape- 
less nails. They do even 
more for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants. 


Although Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment are sold throughout the world, a 
liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book 
on thé care and treatment of skin and 
hair will be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to “Cuticura,” Dept.27F, Boston. 
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Under the 
management of 
JAMES WOODS 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 





Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 














CORRECT THINKING 








THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. 


By PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine. 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.” 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
ples employed by Burbank and other successful 
hybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
= corresponding application to the human spe- 
cies.’’ 

‘Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.’’ 


Our entire system of education is wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

“Correct Thinking’ is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment and general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 

Respectfully yours, . 
GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
25c. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 

TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 





WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIV EN 
CAP PATTERN 

These three useful articles are something every 

lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 

neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 

the apron by the front seams and bydarsts atthe sides, 

! The straps are arranged 

We wish to Qt overthe shoulders fasten- 

introduce : : ing to the beltin the back. 

Home , View Two large pockets are a 

’ » useful feature, Thesleeve 

Protectors extend from 

wrist to elbow, and accom- 

modate the dress sleeve 

underneath without 

mussing it, Cap Pat- 

tern may be utilized 

for abathing cap;the 

apron and sleeve pro- 

tectors require 5% 

yds. of 36-in, material 

and 3% yd. forthe cap. 

You will be pleased 

with this premiumof- 

fer, given to eee 

subscribers to Home 

wo Tatk. Remember 

scriptio! it Costs = nothing. 

TO-DAY M, Home Tax is a 32 

asour 2 pass: beautifully 1- 

ustrated Home Mag- 

azine, Witmark’'s 

latest music com- 

positions areprint- 

ed each month; 

latest New York 

& Paris fashions 

by Marie Helen 

King, stories of 

interest, Hints 

for Housekeep- 

. ge hers: «6and other 

l= valuable items. 











Lw TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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RAND Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 


qua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July ist to Oct. 
ist. Safe automobile stalls. 


Guide to New York (with maps) and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 














Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco’s lively 
centre. Well liked by ladies 
and tourists. 


American plan $3.00 per day and up 
European plan $1.50 per day and up 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 














ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE QF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges. wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





38 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 




















Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Highest Grade Fireproof 
IDEAL LOCATION 


Write for ‘‘ Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls."’ It 
will be sent with our compliments. 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

$1.50 per day and up 

Special weekly and monthly rates 

SPECIAL—A public taxicab will bring you to Hotel 
Lenox in five minutes. We will pay the bill. No 
extra charge in hotel rates. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 
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“Practical Brief Figuring” 


makes figuring attractive and easy. It contains 
short-cuts for all figuring. It is suitable for office, 
home study and self-instruction. There is also a 
treatise on the requirements to pass the Civil Service 
Examination in Arithmetic and makes a pocket- 
edition serviceable for all occasions. 


“Freaks of Figures” 


is a unique collection of interesting arithmetical recreations and amusing menta| 


diversions suitable for parlor entertainments, social gatherings and the home 


circle for old and young. 


Both books are printed on an ex- 
cellent quality of paper and are well 
bound. Nearly 3000 of these books 
have been sold at 75 cents each. 


The Overland Monthly has 
completed arrangements by which 
you may secure these valuable 
booklets at a nominal price as indi- 
cated below. 


For $1.85 we will send you the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year 
and a copy of either book, postage 
prepaid. 


For $2.15 we will send you the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for one year and a copy of both books on receipt 
of order and remittance, postage prepaid. 


THESE OFFERS ARE GOOD FOR BOTH 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS AND RENEWALS 


Send all orders to the 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


~ 





, 
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A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 
A New Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


“That Printer of Udell’s’”’ “The Shepherd of the Hills” 
and “The Calling of Dan Matthews” 


THE WINNING 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 


Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are Six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 
hanes Cloth, 12mo, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 





q@ The Winning of Barbara 
Worth is different from any 
novel the author has heretofore 
done, but it is somewhat after 
the style of The Shepherd of 
the Hills. The three elements 
of strength—‘‘motive power,’’ 
“story power,’’ and ‘‘thought 
power’’—that each of his other 








SECOND EDITION 
250th THOUSAND 











@ The Winning of Barbara 
Worth is another star in the 
author’s crown of success and 
the brightest of them all. 


@ As clean a story as man ever 
wrote—a story with big inci- 
dents, strong people, high 
ideals and the Spirit of the 
West. 


three novels in turn so distinc- 


@ A story of desert life and 
tively possess, are combined in 


the national reclamation work 


this latest story. 2 e with a sane, wholesome mes- 


sage as broad as humanity 
Bound in uniform style with above itself — The Ministry of Capital. 
Philadelphia Dispatch—‘‘The secret 

Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth of his power is the same God-given secret 


Each $1.50 ' i St om brs ae Shakespeare and upheld 


Oregon Journal, Portland —*'It is this 


* ’ 
That Printer of Udell 8s almost clairvoyant power of reading the 
human soul that has made Mr, Wright's 


The Shepherd of the Hills i Se books among the most remarkabl rk 
a [eae 3 “4 OOK e most re aDie WOrKS 
The Calling of Dan Matthews a ie 1 of the present age.” 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright 











Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books ‘‘make good.’? By special arrangement 250,000 copies of ‘“The Calling of Dan Matthews,”’ 
the most widely discussed book in the world, have been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell 
Wright’s Ozark ‘‘Life Stories,’? That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of 
Dan Matthews are all now published in the Popular Edition and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 
@ The Winning of Barbara Worth for wholesomeness, plot, clear analysis, vitality to our national life, 
love story and literature combined, is the biggest novel ever issued from any American press and is pub- 
lished in one edition only. The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition. 





The | An Allegory (not a novel) | New York Tribune—*‘It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 
Grand Rapids Herald— It is the greatest story since Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ’* 
> Omaha World-Herald —*‘It is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering. 
Uncrowned Kin g Buffalo Evening News —‘‘It represents dreams of artistic magnificence.” 
Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (434x7). 
Bound in Red and Gold—Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 


Or Send Your Order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog, size 844x544 inches, 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 
Savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for 

ittoday. Bargainson every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, 
free on request. A quarter million buyers testify to tise advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We 
want your orders, Our prices are convincing. Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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SERVICE INCREASED 


ON THE 


UNSET ROUTE 





SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 








TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, 

Palace Hotel, 

Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Third & Townsend Sts. Depot, 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 


Your choice of 


TWO TRAINS 





each way daily 
between 

San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, 
and East, via 
El] Paso. 


Our Agents 
will tell you 
all about it. 
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Special Offer to Readers of the “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on 
approval (without advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
Influence 


Edited by T. Athol Joyce, M. A., and N. W. Thomas, M. A., Fellows of 
Royal Anthropological Institute WO 1M ENWO 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. FAL 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grunberg, gatagy Spee 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc, *"N ATION SNAT ION ‘ 


Most readers of the “‘ National Geographic Magazine ™ have read about or 
ready | this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 
being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 


print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four quarto volumes, contains a 
truthful and authoritative account of the curious and widely contrasting lives 
lived by the women of today in every part of the world. The vast number of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and herereproduced 
for the first time, can never be duplicated. The text has been written by well- 

own scientists with a regard for the piquancy and interest of the subject, which 

is shown by the. novel and delightfull entertaining results which ose een 
gained. Thus, as one reads, pe nears | Se thepure human interest of the work 
one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs and 
raditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrothal, Mar- 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of al 





climes and countries. 





Exquisitely Illustrated, 
Sad pbs verter Here You May Read of 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, The beauty question—ideals ; 
each volume measuring 814x114 inches. compared ; feminine adorn- We 
The binding is rich red Irish buckram, ments—savageand civilized; y 
stamped in gold. The paper is extra heavy paint and powder—artificial 

late; the type, large and beautifully clear. colorings the world over ; 

here are more than seven hundred half- tattooing fashions—curious 
tone reproductions of photographs of wo- customs; ideas o modesty a 4 
men, 98 per cent of which have never before —how they vary; feminine <9 50 
been used. There are also 25 dainty full- charms — how world-wide CASSELL CASSELh 
page plates in color, each a valuable picture ideas differ ; love and court- | co & CQ} 
in itself, ship —traditions and cus- Reg ; 
toms; kissing customs : 
a among various races; mar- 
Send No Money, But Fill Out | 270: nee Ace adm « 
the Coupon and Mail woman's sphere in tribe 
and nation ; woman in war; 
ay women 00 rulers ; women’s 

Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon So ee 
below, attached to your letter-head. We will in ae. ate 
then ship you this superb four-volume work, phases mr’ 
all charges paid, for 5 days’ free examina- 
tion. e know you will agree it is the most Examine before purchas- 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of ing the one work of its 
Womankind that has been published. But if kind in the history of Lit- 
you should decide not to keep the books, return eratare. 
to us at our expense. You take absolutely no 
risk. If you keep them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days and $1.00 per month thereafter until the 

rice, $15.50, has been paid. If you would pre- 

er to pay cash after acceptance, please indicate 


in coupon. CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848) 
C ll & C 43-45 East 19th Street, New York City. 
asse ompany Gentlemen :—Please send me, all charges paid, 
s for 5 days’ free examination, one complete set 
Publishers of “WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS". If sati- 
43-45 East 19th St., New York ge son end D8 ect made ate eee 
Fs rice, $15.50, has been paid. If not satisfactory, 

Pell notify you. 
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OCTOBER 1911 


WHAT COULD CHINA’S ARMIES DO IN 
CASE OF WAR? 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 


ERSISTENT rumors are float- 
ing around Peking that war 
between China and Japan is 
imminent. No one knows ex- 

actly what their foundation is; some 
say the prognostications of an anti- 
quated astrologer; others, a secret tele- 
gram, whose contents were deciphered 
from the scraps in a Legation waste 
paper basket. 

But well informed Chinese account 
for the gossip by the tenseness of a 
situation briefly explained as follows: 
Japan’s tariff is about to be reformed, 
and according to the new regulations, 
her ally, Great Britain, will pay in- 
creased import duties of from 400 to 
600 per cent on her manufactures. 
Though at first sight it would seem 
that this has nothing to do with China, 
as a matter of fact it will concern her 
closely, because the natural sequence 
to this prohibitive treatment will be a 


_ protest on the part of Great Britain. 


Japan’s answer under these circum- 
stances is easy to guess. “Give me a 
free hand in Manchuria,” she will say, 
“and your goods shall find a free mar- 
ket into my country.” No doubt Great 
Britain will agree, and Japan, once 
sure her ally cannot interfere, will pro- 
ceed in Manchuria much as she has 


done in Korea, her first move being the 
transfer of her center of operations 
from Dairen (Dalny) to Mukden. Poor 
China, the sufferer as usual, will then 
have only two courses open to her— 
move her capital, as Peking, under 
those circumstances, would be much 
too near the Japanese sphere of influ- 
ence, or fight—perhaps both. 

Now, what could China’s armies do 
in case of war? ‘That is the question 
which the present political situation 
renders important. Furthermore, see- 
ing that China has suddenly become 
unified as never before, and that so 
great an authority as Lord Curzon de- 
clares we must some day surely face 
a Yellow Peril—either China alone or 
China united with her present enemy, 
Japan—it behooves us to consider the 
tremendous possibilities of an army 
drawn from a nation of 400,000,000 
people, and to know something before- 
hand about the ability of China’s sol- 
diers as well as the development of 
their patriotism—on which so much 
depends. 

The history of the army in China has 
never been a very glorious one. The 
military caste in ancient times was 
despised by a peace loving people who 
preferred to devote themselves to lit- 
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erature, trade and husbandry. When it 
“went forth to war” with fire-crackers 
and flaming triangular satin banners, 
it was generally beaten—though that 
did not prevent its commanders, 
“whose eyes were larger. than their 
stomachs,” to use the children’s ex- 
pression, from engaging the whole 
world at once in 1900. 

How ignominiously they lost fight 
after fight, how dearly they paid, is a 
matter of common knowledge. Chinese 
statesmen have been moaning over 
their country’s weakness ever since, 
while censor after censor has sent in 
pathetic memorials to the Throne, 
naively inquiring, “Why are we in- 
variably beaten by our enemies ?”— 
a question left unanswered till Yuan 
Shih Kai appeared on the scene. 

Yuan Shih Kai is the real father of 
the modern Chinese army. Like War- 
ren Hastings, his faults “were neither 
few nor small,” but he had sufficient 
ideas and energy to atone for them, 
and with the help of Jung Lu (who, 
until the recent publication of some 
secret State papers, was always 
thought to be an obstinate, narrow con- 
servative), he evolved his scheme for 


Field artillery in a sham fight. 
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the modern battalions on whom the 
life of the empire, and incidentally the 
continuance of the Manchu Dynasty, 
depends. 

This scheme was spread over a num- 
ber of years, but he did not remain in 
power long enough to carry it out, un- 
fortunately. The late Emperor Kwang 
Hsu, who hated him for his share in 
frustrating the coup detat of 1898, 
died vowing vengeance upon Yuan; 
consequently when the present Regent, 
Kwang Hsu’s brother, came into power 
the once powerful statesman was ban- 
ished in disgrace to grow cabbages on 
his ancestral estate, and “eat the bitter 
bread of destiny.” 

He did not disappear, however, be- 
fore he had done some good work. 
Many a crying abuse he swept away, 
abolishing, among others, the perni- 
cious system of hiring men to fill gaps 
in the ranks before an inspection and 
discharging them immediately after- 
wards. Unlike Li Hung Chang, who 
inspected the garrison of the Southern 
Taku fort, and failed to recognize the 
same soldiers when they appeared as 
the garrison of the Northern Taku fort, 
after being smuggled through a sub- 


The pieces are French Creusot guns. 








Infantrymen in trenches, awaiting order to fire. 


terranean passage from one to the 
other, Yuan’s memory was too good for 
such impositions. He seems to have 
been the first Chinese General to rec- 
ognize the necessity of paying troops 
regularly; the first, too, to insist that 
for every private’s salary issued to a 
commanding officer, there should be a 
flesh-and-blood soldier available all 
day and every day—not merely a name 
on paper and a cheap, temporary, hire- 
ling on important parades. 

Thanks to him, though the post of 
colonel is not so lucrative as it was in 
the good old times, the armies of China 
to-day number 500,000 live men. It is 
true, many of these soldiers are still 
utterly ineffective except for suppress- 
ing risings of unarmed people. Cer- 
tain of the Provincial organizations, for 
instance, such as the Guards of the 
Mandarins, the Manchu Army of the 
Eight Banners, and the Mongolian 
horsemen, would be quite useless in 
any serious campaign, as the majority 
are still armed with jingals, which it 
tequires two men to fire and half an 
hour to load. They are, in fact, not 


intended for warfare with foreign 
nations, but are enlisted to assist vice- 
roys and governors to keep their prov- 
inces quiet—in a word, to police the 
Chinese Empire. 

The best authorities, however, ad- 
mit that there are 150,000 Chinese sol- 
diers effectively armed with modern 
rifles and modern heavy guns of 
French and German pattern. The rank 
and file of these battalions are at least 
partly educated, while their officers 
have either been trained abroad or un- 


’ der more or less competent foreign in- 


structors in their own country. 

If the original program is carried 
out, this modern army should increase 
to the number of 500,000 in 1913, and 
1,150,000 in 1920, but whether it will 
fulfill these very sanguine expectations 
is doubtful. The Board of War itself 
is in no great hurry to see it reach the 
latter figure, because its raihisters well 
know that this huge horde of 1,000,000 
men would be a useless white elephant 
on the hands of its commanders until 
the Chinese Government has construct- 
ed a system of railways to move it 
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from place to place. As railways are 


expensive luxuries not to be built 
without the help of foreign loans, and 
as the temper of the Chinese people at 
present is against assuming any more 
financial liabilities, this is not likely 
to happen very soon. 

Neither is the court party very anx- 
ious to see the modern army, or Lou 
Kuin, as it is called, reach its maxi- 
mum strength immediately, its present 
numbers being quite sufficient to pro- 
tect the Manchu Dynasty in Peking 
against a possible revolution of the 
Chinese people—always provided, of 
course, that the troops remain loyal. 
In order to strengthen it for this pur- 
pose, the Throne, pursuing a selfish 
policy, has been careful to compose 
one entire division of Manchu troops, 
to scatter Manchus plentifully through 
the other divisions, and ‘to appoint 
Marchus to the posts of most of the 
higher officers. These nominees at- 
tempt to counteract the anti-dynastic 
tendencies now spreading over the em- 
pire and unconsciously fostered by the 
pride and obstinacy of the Manchus 


who refuse to merge themselves with 
the people they once conquered and 
who deliberately keep alive the hostil- 
ity towards themselves among their 
Chinese subjects by paying a monthly 
pension to every Manchu—a pension 
varying according to the recipient’s 
station in life. 

To further insure that patriotic dis- 
affection among the troops shall not 
spread, the Government of late has 
postponed all large maneuvres, giving 
court mourning as the excuse. The 
mutiny of several regiments at the last 
maneuvres in the autumn of 1905 
doubtless taught the Throne a lesson, 
and no opportunity has since been 
given to these advanced thinkers of 
the Yangtsze Valley provinces to 
spread their dangerous doctrines. 

Equally, no public opportunity has 
been given to foreigners, i. e., non- 
Chinese, to observe the actual state of 
efficiency of the Chinese army. Small 
maneuvres, however, are necessarily 
still taking place, and to some of these 
informal field exercises where, by the 
way, the true state of affairs is easier 
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to judge than in the larger official re- 
views—lI was able to obtain permission 
to be present. 

My “ticket of admission” entitled 
me to enter the Nan Hai Tzu, or South- 
ern Hunting Park, some five miles 
from Peking, where the picked troops 
chosen to defend the capital were en- 
camped. From the gate of the outer 
city, I must cover the intervening miles 
on horseback, and according to ar- 
rangement two troopers met me there 
with a shaggy Manchurian pony gaud- 
ily caparisoned and bearing a high, 
wooden saddle covered with a strip 
-of native woven carpet. 

We rode along the sunken roads 
characteristic of North China at an 
ambling trot, while the two troopers 
entertained me with comments on their 
new uniforms and _ accoutrements. 
“Only think,” one remarked, simply, 
looking down with pride at his laced, 
leather boots, “that ten years ago those 
foolish Boxers burned some of the 
richest shops in the city because such 
things come from the West.” 

Is it only ten years ago? I could 
hardly believe it when, on reaching 
the gate of the Hunting Park, I was 
met by courteous officers, who spoke 
English, French or Japanese, and who 
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all looked exceedingly business-like 
in their uniforms copied from the 
West. Most of them were tall, well- 
made men, and wore their clothes with 
style and elegance—in fact, they 
struck me at once as infinitely superior 
—at least in appearance—to their mod- 
els, the Japanese officers. Their 
queues, of course, are anachronisms 
which the liberal minded hope may 
soon be done away with by Imperial 
edict. Until permission to cut their 
long hair is given, however, officers 
are forbidden to wear their queues 
twisted in a knot under their military 
caps. This mode of coiffure is only 
worn by the privates, who follow the 
custom of the coolie or working-man’s 
class, while officers must pay the pen- 
alty of their station and leave their 
pig-tails hanging with the  tasselled 
end stuck in approved fashion into the 
right-hand pocket. 

Before being taken over the bar- 
racks or out on to the parade grounds, 
I was shown into a bare, whitewashed 
room, furnished with a plain table and 
chairs, where tea, the inevitable pre- 
lude to everything in China from fun- 
erals to maneuvres, was served. A 
charming old General, who did the 
honors, carefully explained in excel- 
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Part of a Kansuh division in the field. 





Scaling a mud bank at maneuvres. 


lent German that he had finished his 
education in Heidelberg. Contrary to 


custom in China, I noticed that his 
subordinate officers removed their caps 
on sitting down, thus giving evidence 
of having grafted certain foreign cus- 
toms on the!r own, which only a few 
years ago they were much too con- 
ceited to do. 

When the social proprieties were 
adequately fulfilled, we commenced 
the business of the day by going a 
round of the barracks. Mud built 
and surrounded by mud walls, they 
were furnished inside with all the lat- 
est improvements such as mosquito- 
netted windows, patent cots, aluminum 
wash basins, etc.—all, of course, bor- 
rowed from Germany via Japan. Up 
to date sanitary conditions were every- 
where noticeable, a glowing contrast to 
the prevailing methods of the early 
nineties when the cook-house refuse of 
a camp was blithely dumped at the 
front door. 

After the tour of inspection, sev- 
era! crack companies of infantry and 
artillery were put through their evolu- 
tions on the large parade ground for 
my benefit. I was immediately struck 


at the precise manner in which com- 
mands were obeyed as these model 
divisions went through the manual of 
arms. Uncle Sam’s own troops would 
certainly be hard pressed to change 
positions in closer uniformity. More- 
over, this result reflects the highest 
credit upon the Chinese officers, for 
the character of their men is naturally 
the reverse of precise, drill is repug- 
nant to them, discipline irksome, and 
the importance of keeping arms and 
accoutrements in good condition diffi- 
cult to force into their comprehension. 

Next I saw a company of infantry 
develop an attack on an imaginary po- 
sition, assailing it in open order, which 
is, after all, the chief drill for which 
infantry is trained. They also per- 
formed the whole maneuvre in excel- 
ient style, and but for the hanging pig- 
tails of the officers, at a little distance 
the whole khaki-clad company might 
have been mistaken for a body of 
American or European troops. At the 
same time, the cavalry and mounted 
infantry gave an exhibition of charg- 
ing and of scouting, showing in both 
maneuvres an admirable mastery of 
those tactics which can be learned 
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from books. Finally, the General or- 
dered a battery of artillery to develop 
a turning movement at full gallop, 
which they did perfectly, always keep- 
ing the muzzles of the guns in exact 
alignment, an uncommon performance 
made doubly difficult by the rough 
ground. 

I have often heard military attaches 
at Peking, though agreeing that the 
new Chinese battalions drill admir- 
ably, unite in criticising the shooting 
of the infantry. My own observation 
confirmed me in the belief that the per- 
centage of good shots in a Chinese 
regiment is small. A few men with 
a natural talent for sharp-shooting cer- 
tainly stand out, but I noticed that 
about one-third of the infantrymen 
shut both eyes when they fire. No 
doubt these defects will be remedied 
in time. Prizes to encourage marks- 
manship cannot fail to improve mat- 
ters, for there is every reason why 
the Chinese soldier, with his steady 
hand, calm nerves and accurate eye— 





Dragging artillery along a dried-up 
watercourse. 





so long as he keeps it open—should 
become a fine shot. 

Chinese artillerymen already show 
a natural talent for all that pertains to 
the laying and firing of guns—and 
they shoot well, even though their half- 
trained officers are unable to advise 
their men accurately as to range, al- 
lowance for wind, etc. 

The all-important question regard- 
ing every branch of the new Chinese 
army is how would it behave under 
fire? The lack of initiative inherent in 
the Chinese character is certainly a 
fault to be overcome. It is interesting 
to note that military critics from the 
time of “Chinese Gordon” (who sub- 
dued the Taiping Rebellion) all as- 
sume the Chinese will adopt a defen- 
sive policy in an attack, lacking the 
dash to pursue the offensive. Yet the 
same critics admit that this quality is 
not unsuited to a country with number- 
less waterways and sunken roads 
seemingly created to harry an enemy. 

A more serious charge against them 
Regimental flag. is that of the timidity of the officers. 
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In 1900 those of us who were behind 
the defenses of the besieged Legations 
heard Chinese officers loudly ordering 
the troops to charge and wipe out the 
foreigners, and heard the men reply, 
“We will charge if you will lead us.” 
If they never did, it was because the 
officers refused to come out from be- 
hind their barricades and head the 
attack. 

To my mind the Chinese army can 
fight and will fight once pay is assured 
for the ranks and patriotism increases 
among the leaders. A proof of both 
surmises is found in the success of the 
Chinese regiment organized by the 
British in Wei-hai-wei, a regiment 
which, being well paid and well led, 
fought in 1900 even against its own 
countrymen, and showed itself thor- 
oughly dependable as well as cour- 
ageous in every way. 

The outlook on these two points, 
which might hold back success, is now 
hopeful. The pay question, thanks to 


Yuan Shih Kai, is settled once and for 
As for the growth of patriotism, 


all. 
that is a continual source of astonish- 
ment even to those who know China 
best. Like a fine yeast, it is leavening 
the nation. One sees it in the school 
children, who assemble to sing patri- 
otic songs; one sees it in the delegates 
to the new National Assembly.- I saw 
it, politely veiled, in the old General 
educated at Heidelberg and in his jun- 
ior officers. While ardently advocat- 
ing peace, I gathered he is drilling his 
troops with one eye on the Japanese, 
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Infantryman of the Southern army 
in fieid uniform. 


who, in yiving China a humiliating 
beating in 1894, drove her to adopt 
Western tactics. But that defeat is no 
more forgotten than the defeat of 1870 
is forgotten by the French, and some 
day these new battalions would like 
the chance to wipe it out—if the Gov- 
ernment will let them. 








WINTER HOME OF THE MONARCH 
BUTTERFLY 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


LL ENTOMOLOGISTS and 
butterfly collectors are famil- 
iar with the Monarch butter- 
fly. The upper surface of its 

wings is reddish-brown, with veins and 
broad borders of black. Along the 
outer edges of the wings are two rows 
of white spots, and at the apex of the 
fore wings is a double row of pale 
spots. The fore wings are long and 
produced greatly at the tips, the third 
wings being well rounded. Monarchs 
are very common in the United States 
and Southern Canada. It is well 
known that they travel long distances. 
Recently chrysalids of Monarch but- 
terflies have been carried across the 
Pacific Ocean in bales of hay, and the 
Monarch is now domiciled in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippine and Cape 
Verde Islands. From Australia it has 
journeyed to Java, Sumatra, etc., and 
has been found in England, whence it 
is expected that it will spread through 
Europe. The Monarch is polygoneutic 
—that is, it produces many broods 
each year It is believed by entomo- 
logical authorities that at the approach 
of cold weather the Monarchs migrate 
to warmer regions, and that, when they 
reappear in their old haunts in sum- 
mer these are now immigrants from 
the South, the chrysalids and unde- 
veloped caterpillars having been killed 
by the frosts. 

People who have resided for the last 
fifteen years or so at the little seaside 
resort on the coast of Monterey, Cal., 
known as Pacific Grove, if they are at 
all interested in natural history, know 
that there is a large winter colony of 
Monarch butterflies there. Behind the 
quiet town is an extensive pine-forest, 


where a sight of almost unique interest 
awaits the careful obse: ver. About Oc- 
tober of each year, immense numbers 
of Monarch butterflies begin to appear 
in the gardens of Pacific Grove, alight- 
ing upon flowers, bushes and vegeta- 
tion of almost any kind. After making 
various excursions, they settle on cer- 
tain of the pine-trees that line the road 
leading to the light-house at Point 
Pinos, and remain there until early in 
March of the following year. Though 
many varieties of butterflies are seen 
at Pacific Grove during the summer, 
very few Monarchs are among them. 
The other varieties disappear towards 
the end of September; and early in 
October, when the fogs and chilly 
winds that prevail during summer 
have ceased, and the weather has be- 
come calm and clear, great numbers of 
Monarchs begin to arrive. At first, 
they rove about the whole district, 
wandering into all the gardens and sip- 
ping all the flowers. They come in 
such countless swarms that it is said 
to be possible on a perfectly still day, 
when a cloud of them takes flight at 
once, to hear the rustling of their 
wings. This sounds “fishy,” but is 
said to be a true butterfly story. By 
the middle of November the butter- 
flies have become quieter and more se- 
date; instead of flitting from flower 
to flower, roaming hither and yon, 
they settle permanently in the upper 
branches of a few favorite pines of 
large size. On these they hang in 
great clusters, clinging together so 
closely that at a little distance they 
look like dead leaves pendant from 
the boughs. But, if anything disturbs 
them, they open their wings and fly 























Monarch butterflies on a spray of pine at Pacific Grove, their winter home in California. 





SUNDOWN. 


high into the air. The boughs of which 
they are fondest are so high up and 
the color of the Monarch’s wings re- 
sembles so nearly that of the trees 
that it is almost impossible to get a 
good photograph of the butterflies in 
their winter home. The best that can 
be done is to make a picture soon af- 
ter their arrival in October of a single 
branch upon which they have alighted. 

During their stay in Pacific Grove 
the Monarchs set out daily at an early 
hour, often before sunrise, to gather 
honey; they also stay out later than 
most other specimens, frequently not 
flying homewards till some time after 
sundown. But they return each night 
to their chosen homes in the tall pines. 
Being hardy, they are not hurt by the 
light frosts that occur occasionally 
during the winter; and during high 
winds and rain-storms they keep them- 
selves unharmed by moving from the 
ends of the pine-boughs nearer up to 
the trunks of the trees. As they are 
provided by nature with acrid secre- 
tions that are distasteful to birds and 
insects of prey, they are not molested 
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by them, even the blue jays letting 
them alone. 

They are not disturbed by the noise 
of wagons or motor-cars passing on the 
neighboring roads; though they were 
driven away one season by the noise of 
heavy blasts of dynamite exploded by 
men who were constructing new road- 
ways through the forest. Then they 
fled from the scene and were not ob- 
served again till the following fall. 

Early in March, when the weather 
gets warmer, they begin to depart, and 
few remain at the end of the month. 
Close observation will show that many 
broods of young butterflies are raised 
each year. Some of the Monarchs 
have wings that look faded in hue and 
frayed at the edges—these are the 
older generations; while the wings of 
the young butterflies are bright in color 
and unbroken at the edges. It is not 
quite certain where the butterflies 
come from, but probably from the 
country to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains, whence, as soon as_ the 
cold of winter comes on, their instinct 
warns them to fly to warmer regions. 





SUNDOWN 


BY HERBERT ARTHUR STOUT 


Long slants of gold 

Where pearls unfold 

To let tired day 

Slip in the dusk away; 

Dark of night and blue of sea, 

And flame of gold where gold should be, 
Upon the West a lurid light, 

Dim luring for the weary night 

To sink and rest in 

Like a mother to be blest in 

Love of peace of peaceful flight. 

And in the dusk of night to be 

Shines out a star full radiantly, 

A vesta!l lamp upon the rim 

Of worlds and winds and shadows dim. 
Now is the hour of Day’s release. 
When human spirits seek their peace 
In rest that only is of Him. 





THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


As They Appear to the People Who Live in Them 


BY 


HEN BY AN act of Con- 

gress in 1891, the Presi- 

dent was authorized to 

create forest reserves, 

and a little later in that same year cre- 

ated the original Yellowstone reserve 

that now lies in three States, and has 

an area of something more than eight 

million and a quarter acres, little was 

thought of the conditions that had 

made some action in this regard neces- 

sary, or what would be the ultimate re- 
sult sixteen years later. 

To-day we find the National For- 

ests, as these reserves have been 


termed by Forester Gifford Pinchot, in 


fifteen States west of the Mississippi, 
and in Alaska and Porto Rico, a total 
area of over 200,000 square miles. 

Fifty years ago almost the entire 
section that is now included in pa- 
trolled forests that are under the con- 
stant care of paid officers of the Gov- 
ernment was the undisputed hunting 
ground of the American Indians. No 
grazing herds -were there to molest 
their game, and when by chance a 
spark from their campfires or a bolt 
of lightning caused a forest fire, noth- 
ing was done to check its progress, and 
the result was a great destruction of 
valuable timber, stopped only by fall 
rains or the consumption of the entire 
forest. 

As the conquest of the great Oregon 
country progressed, however, and the 
pioneer established his crude home far 
from law and Government, he by in- 
stinct appropriated all the natural re- 
sources that the country offered, which 
were his by right of conquest. His 
herds were grazed without question 
wherever they were safe from destruc- 
tion, and cabins and all required im- 
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provements were constructed from the 
easiest available timber. They did 
not realize the value of these forest 
trees, and in many instances, timber 
that to-day: would be worth $40 per 
acre or more was “deadened” by cut- 
ting a ring around their butts, and af- 
terward burned to clear lands that 
will never be worth more than $10 
per acre. 

As their number increased, however, 
disputes arose among these people 
over the division of the ranges for 
their respective herds, and in not a 
few cases shooting of stock occurred, 
out of which grew the so-called range 
war, which was no more or less than 
the banding together of ten or twenty 
sheep men who would go, usually at 
night, and shoot into and kill a number 
of cattle in their corral, or a like num- 
ber of cattle men who would surround 
and destroy numbers of, if not the en- 
tire band of sheep for a helpless her- 
der. Beside the destruction of all kinds 
of property, a murder of the “myster- 
ious” variety would occur occasionally. 

All efforts of the local officers of the 
various counties in which this dis- 
order occurred to quell the strife was 
of no avail, and the conditions prom- 
ised to grow to alarming proportions. 
In some instances, organizations of 
stockmen were formed, but these of- 
ten promoted strife instead of retard- 
ing it. 

The total elimination of this con- 
dition and the complete control of the 
grazing question is the greatest im- 
mediate benefit the West has received 
from the forest service. 

The stockmen find that under the 
present system of allotments by the 
forest service, there is pasture for a 
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great many more stock on the same 
territory than was formerly to be had 
—as all ranges have definite lines, and 
each owner’s territory is reserved for 
him alone, and all intruders thereon are 
fined for trespass. For these privileges, 
however, the people pay a fee of from 
five cents to sixty cents annually, the 
prices being regulated by the kinds 
and ages of the stock admitted and the 
length of time they are allowed to re- 
main on the reserves, also the number 
admitted that belong to one owner, the 
discrimination being in favor of the 
owners of small herds, the common 
people. 

Before this arrangement, the grass 
was on Government soil, and belonged 
to him who was on the ground first, 
maneuvering about from one advan- 
tageous point to another, the moun- 
tain ranges resembling one great chess 
game, the best player having fat stock, 
the weaker one suffering by the strong 
man’s gain. 

The first six years the forest service 
was in operation, no funds were avail- 


able for the work. The improvement 


and protection of the forests were 
naturally neglected and in many cases 
conditions were worse than before its 
creation. The work of granting allot- 
ments and privileges was not satisfac- 
tory to the people for the reason that 
few officers were employed by the ser- 
vice, and that part of the system had 
not been so nearly perfected as it is 
to-day. This wrong was corrected, 
however, in 1897, when a law was 
passed making all the resources of the 
forests available for their protection. 

Soon after the year 1897, much more 
care was exercised concerning the 
boundaries of the reserves, and in 
Many cases surveys were run and care- 
ful examinations were made in order 
to determine what were forest lands. 
The men employed in this work, as are 
the greater part of those in the service 
to-day, were Western-born men, ac- 
quainted with the conditions, and 
adapted to the unusually hard work 
demanded of one in this branch of the 
Government service. 

Before the creation of a reserve, a 
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tract of land was selected that was 
open for entry under the timber and 
stone law, and in most cases they were 
fast being filed upon under that act, 
whereby they would soon become un- 
dex the control of private interests, 
and would of course be used to the 
best interests of the individual owner, 
which would in many cases be against 
the interests of a great mass of people, 
those who are in some way dependent 
upon the water supply of some stream 
with its source in the timber-covered 
mountains, where its reserve is held 
in the form of snow banks, and is 
meted out to the water users in the 
valleys and on the low lands as it is 
required, so to speak. 

Another Government work that is 
next akin to that of the forest service 
is the reclamation of the “arid West.” 
Appropriations for this work have al- 
ready exceeded $50,000,000, and no 
doubt the amount will be increased and 
even doubled if it is necessary to com- 
plete the work that has been mapped 
out by the reclamation bureau. This 
work would greatly depreciate in value 
to the American people if the forests 
were not protected. 

To prevent the accumulation and 
waste that would. otherwise result 
the Government has provided for the 
sale of dead timber and “ripe” or 
mature trees to any one that will buy 
them at a reasonable price. This work 
of clearing the ground of dead trees 
will in effect make the National Forest 
an immense park, beside providing a 
tidy income for its protection and bet- 
terment. In the year 1906, nine-tenths 
of these sales went to the small buyer 
in lots of less than $500. In that year 
75,000,000 board feet were given away 
and 7,000,000,000 board feet ‘sold. 

When the deeding of these lands 
was stopped or greatly curtailed by the 
creation of the National Forests, a 
protest was at once heard from the 
counties of the various States. These 
counties were in many cases in need 
of funds as much of the land was at 
that time not assessable, and they were 
pleased to see the timber lands con- 
verted into taxable property. To meet 
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this objection, which was not without 
foundation, a provision was made 
whereby ten per cent of the receipts 
of the Government from the sales of 
timber is paid to the county in which 
the land is located; the income from 
this source not to exceed 40 per cent 
of the county’s taxes, thus providing a 
steady income. In 1906 the amount 
paid to the road and school funds from 
this source reached $75,000. This 
amount will, of course, increase rapid- 
ly, as the demand for timber of all 
kinds is greater over the West. 

The National Forest has become not 
only a preserve for timber, but aiso 
a protection for game and fish. They 
offer a great camping ground where all 
are welcome, and wood, water and pas- 
ture are to be had for the asking. Re- 
member, for the asking, for if you do 
not ask, you are openly a trespasser, 
and may be treated accordingly. 

For the reason that forest guards 
are very careful about camping places 
and the conduct of campers while in 
the reserve limits, forest fires have 
become much less frequent, and very 
few have been reported the present 
season. All forest officers are warned 
especially about permitting these to 
gain a start, and when they cannot be 
extinguished by them alone, they have 
the power to summon as many Citizens 
as are wanted, to which those sum- 
moned must respond as to any other 
officer of the Government who has 
such power. For these services, all 
who are employed are allowed Gov- 
ernment pay. The exercise of this 
power is seldom resorted to, but is re- 
markably effective when used. 

The organization of this new branch 
of the Government service is unique, 
simple in operation and very effective. 
The original act created the bureau, 
as it was then called, under the De- 
partment of the Interior. There was 
very little progress made, however, 
until it was placed under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This was in the 
year 1904, and since that time no part 
of the Government work has pro- 
gressed as has the forest service. 

Credit for the organization and per- 
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fection of this great work is due to 
no one but Gifford Pinchot, Forester. 
Mr. Pinchot is a small, energetic, ner- 
vous man, who works untiringly in the 
interests of his cause, not for the 
paltry $4,000 per year salary, for he is 
a wealthy man, but for the pure love 
of the work, and the great system he 
has created. There is not an abler 
branch of the United States Govern- 
ment, and nowhere is there a private 
business that employs more system- 
atic methods and better appliances 
than are to be found in the forest ser- 
vice; from Pinchot’s office to the crude 
office of the forest ranger in a tent on 
the mountain side. From one part of 
the service to any other part, commu- 
nication is rapid and perfect. Tele- 
phone lines have already been con- 
structed throughout many reserves, 
and soon there will not be a forest 
in the system that has not wire connec- 
tion with Washington, D. C. 

The field force with which the peo- 
ple come in contact, consists of a 
supervisor, who is located at some 
convenient point, rangers and guards. 
The salaries of these officers are from 
$1,500 to $3,000 per annum for super- 
visors, $900 to $1,500 for rangers, and 
$720 to $900 for guards. Although op- 
portunities for promotion in the ser- 
vice are numerous, it is impossible to 
get men to fill the places. 

The greatest areas of the National 
Forests lie in four States, and are 
divided as follows: California, 21,- 
849,171 acres; Montana, 20,528,263 
acres; Idaho, 20,336,427 acres; and 
Oregon, 16,463,535 acres. The total 
number of acres in reserves in all is 
about 150,000,000. 

The number of sheep and goats per- 
mitted to graze in the National For- 
ests in the year 1906 was 6,657,063, 
and horses and cattle, 1,200,158. 

To obtain any of the many privi- 
leges offered by this department one 
should apply to the nearest officer who, 
if he cannot close the business himself, 
will at once refer it to the proper offi- 
cer, who will give speedy and just 
treatment and attention to every one’s 
wants. 





DENJIRO KOTOKU, REVOLUTIONIST 


BY LOUIS J. 


N THE EXECUTION by the Jap- 
anese Government of Denjiro 
Kotoku and his eleven compat- 
riots last January, the world sees 

two different conditions—according to 
the point of view. To many, this dras- 
tic action seems an unfortunate but 
necessary counter-irritant to dangerous 
terrorist plots. To others Kotoku and 
his fellow-victims are martyrs to a 
noble cause. 

In each of these contrasting view- 
points there is more truth than one 
would imagine possible. It is doubt- 
less true that Kotoku’s followers, 
goaded by police-spies, overstepped 


Suga Kanno, who was executed with 
Kotoku. 
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the boundaries of peaceable and legiti- 
maie operation. And it is equally cer- 
tain that the Japanese Government, 
alarmed and somewhat demoralized 
by the growth of Kotoku’s anti-admin- 
istration doctrines, were feverishly 
eager to make an example of the revo- 
lutionist chief. 

What the public does not guess, 
however, is the intense human drama 


' behind the series of historical: events 


which ended in the execution of Ko- 
toku, Miss Suga Kanno and ten others 
—all educated and cultured Japanese 
of the higher class. Not hitherto has 
the story been told of Kotoku’s long 
and bitter political duel with his sworn 
foe, Marquis Katsura, called ‘The 
Iron Chancellor” of Japan. Nor has 
the romantic tragedy been told of his 
divorce from Kanno Chiyo, whom he 
loved and who loved him, for the sole 
purpose of furthering “The Cause.” 

This and many other things have 
come to light through friends of Ko- 
toku in San Francisco, where he re- 
sided for a time previous to the fire 
of 1906. In brief, they are as fol- 
lows: 

Denjiro Kotoku was born of Samu- 
rai stock in the province of Shitoku 
about forty years ago. His father died 
during Denjiro’s infancy, leaving a for- 
tune too meagre to afford the classical 
education which young Kotoku soon 
showed signs of craving. So Denjiro’s 
mother undertook the task of his early 
tuition, and it is believed that she in- 
stilled into his juvenile mind the first 
seeds of that revolutionary doctrine 
which afterward became his ruling 
passion and the cause of his death. 
When quite a young man, Kotoku at- 
tracted the favorable attention of a 
savant and litterateur named Nakae, 





Top—Toshiko Sakai, who takes Kotoku’s place. Bottom—Denjiro Kotoku 
and his wife, Chiyo. 
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whose protege he became, learning 
from Nakae philosophy, languages 
and political science. Nakae died be- 
fore Kotoku had reached his thirtieth 
year, but not until he had seen his pro- 
tege one of the rising young writers 
and thinkers of Japan and married to 
a beautiful young woman of his class, 
who was also a noted artist. 

Up to that time Kotoku had at- 
tracted only favorable attention from 
both classes and masses, and was edi- 
tor of Japan’s leading daily, the Man- 
chio Shimbun of Tokio. It was when 
the Russo-Japanese war was first 
threatened that he got out of tune with 
the rulers of his native land and ran 
afoul of Marquis Katsura. The latter 
was the head of the belligerent ele- 
ment that cried “Russian oppressor.” 
Kotoku fought them tooth and nail 
with sensational editorials advocating 
peace and an amicable settlement of 
international differences. Katsura 
won, and in declaring war upon Russia, 
included Kotoku in the declaration. 
The latter was not slow to pick up the 


gauge, and his paper became more and 
more a thorn in the side of the “Japan- 
ese Bismarck,” as he had come to be 
called. 

Katsura was strongly intrenched in 


royal favor. His patron was former 
Field Marshal Yamakata, fiow a prince 
of the realm and head of the Secret 
Tribunal. So, though he was once 
ousted from the premiership, largely 
through Kotoku’s efforts, Katsura re- 
gained the office at the close of the 
successful campaign against Russia, 
and, having grown in power, succeeded 
in having Kotoku removed from the 
management of the Manchio Shimbun. 

After that his victories were rapid 
and assured. He formed a depart- 
ment of secret police, very similar to 
that maintained by Russia, and hound- 
ed the revolutionists from pillar to 
post. He connected a companion and 
friend of Kotoku’s with the attempt 
on the life of Crown Prince Haruno- 
muya. He showed that Kotoku was 
evidently in sympathy with the assas- 
sin of Marquis Ito, because the edi- 
tor’s misguided compassion for what 
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he considered an act of patriotism had 
led him into writing a classic about 
Ito’s slayer. 

Passionate and intense in his beliefs, 
though never vicious, Kotoku was 
made to pose as a terrorist and would- 
be regicide, though most Japanese saw 
in him only a martyr to a lost or pre- 
mature cause. At any rate, Kotoku is 
dead, and Premier Katsura is famous 
chiefly because of the successful fight 
he made against revolutionism. 

It was a fight that lasted almost a 
decade, and at times seemed to go 
strongly against the “Iron Chancel- 
lor,” for Kotoku was a magnetic, force- 
ful and eloquent speaker, whose mem- 
ory a large portion of the masses still 
revere. But, in the end, grim, stolid 
determination and alliance with estab- 
lished forces won the day. Yet there 
are those who assert, perhaps with 
truth, that Denjiro Kotoku’s soul, like 
that of Francisco Ferrer, will give his 
enemies much more trouble than his 
body ever did. This, of course, re- 





Premier Katsura, the implacable foe of 
the revolutionists. 
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mains to be seen, but it is already evi- 
dent that Katsura is serving his last 
term as premier. The popular party, 
under the leadership of Prince Saionji, 
is making great gains, and this cause 
has doubtless been helped by the agi- 
tation against Katsura by Kotoku’s 
many friends. 

One episode in the life of Kotoku 
remains to be explained. This was 
his apparently tangled domestic rela- 
tions with two of the most beautiful 
and talented women in Japan. It is 
generally supposed that he divorced 
his wife because he had found an “af- 
finity” in Suga Kanno, a young writer 
and lecturer, whom, however, he never 
married. 

According to Albert Johnson, of 
San Francisco, once his teacher and a 
close friend of both Kotoku and Miss 
Kanno, the Japanese revolutionist 
leader indulged in no vulgar amour. 
His separation from his wife is de- 
scribed as perhaps the greatest trag- 
edy in his life, for he loved her as fer- 
venily as she was devoted to him. 
Mrs. Chiyo, it seems, was a girl of 
delicate health who could not stand 
the strain of the life to which political 
prosecution subjected her husband 
during more recent years. Moreover, 
she was forced to choose between her 
parents, who offered her a comfortable 
home, and Kotoku, whose devotion to 
his cause had reduced him almost to 
penury. As a result, both decided up- 
on a sacrifice which each was loth to 
accept. Kotoku, knowing that his sick 
wife would soon die if exposed to the 
rigors of his police-hounded existence, 
decided to give her up. Chiyo, know- 
ing that she must be a burden to her 
husband, and fearing that he might re- 
nounce, for her comfort, the cause, 
which meant so much to them, re- 
solved to return to her parents. The 
parting was a pathetic one. It occurred 
about two years ago, and since that 
time until Kotoku’s death each mani- 
fested the most affectionate interest in 
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the other. 

Kotoku’s relationship with Suga 
Kanno involved no violation of his 
marriage vow. On this point all those 
who knew him well are emphatic. 
Neither Miss Kanno nor Kotoku, they 
say, had a thought for anything but 
their conception of “liberty.” They 
worked for it together as comrades, 
shoulder to shoulder, and died for it 
in the end. No question of sex or phy- 
sical attraction entered into their re- 
lationship, it is asserted. 

One could find it hard to condemn 
either Katsura or Kotoku for perhaps 
ruthless devotion to his respective 
idea. That each was sincere and guid- 
ed by honorable motives there can be 
little question. Katsura’s lance was 
for the Governemnt, and he doubtless 
believed that the end justified the 
means in all his acts. Kotoku devoted 
himself to a cause, perhaps visionary 
to the world at large, but very real to 
him and thousands of his followers. It 
is not generally believed that he sanc- 
tioned violence in any form, and those 
who know him say that it would have 
been totally impossible for one of his 
temperament to plot the death of any 
one. 

That the plots against the life of the 
royal family were made by some of 
his followers without his knowledge 
or consent it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve. Many assert that there were no 
such plots, and that Katsura instituted 
charges of attempted regicide only be- 
cause he could not secure the execu- 
tion of the man he considered danger- 
ous to Japan’s future by any other 
means. However, the undoubted at- 
tempt to dynamite Crown Prince Ha- 
runomuya tends to disprove the latter 
theory. 

Be the facts what they may, Japan 
has been deeply stirred by Kotoku’s 
agitation and ignominious death. It 
is not impossible that, as in the case 
of John Brown, “his soul goes march- 
ing on.” 
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EPISODE I. 
Marriages. 


EGRANGE-MESONIER.—On 
Wednesday, August 7th, 1890, 
at Notre Dame, by Monsignor 
Parabazzio, La Comte Henri 

D’Orleans Aubrey Legrange to Hor- 
tense Antoinette Mesonier, daughter of 
M. and Madame Pierre Mesonier, of 
L’Hotel Avenue, St. Cloud.” 

So ran the announcement of the mar- 
riage of one of the best-known noble- 
men of France to the daughter of one 
of the most respected citizens of Paris. 

La Figaro and Le Petit Journal and 
all the newspapers described the wed- 
ding as it was to be, and as it was; in- 
deed, you all remember the magnifi- 
cence, the brilliancy and the almost un- 
paralleled splendor that surrounded 
the ceremony. You remember, also, 
how great was the crush of the aristo- 
cratic mob to gain admittance to the 
sacred edifice; how the gendarmes 
were detailed to maintain a clear pas- 
sageway to the church; how Paris 
went half wild; that is, that class 
which is capable of going half wild 
over any social event. You cannot 
forget the detailed descriptions of the 
wonderful gowns worn by the brides- 
maids and those invited to assist in 
the affair; nor can the very excellent 
pictures of the bride and bridegroom 
which appeared in the representative 
papers of Paris and London be quite 
obliterated from your memory. 

It cannot be forgotten how gorgeous 
were the wedding gifts from prince 
and noble and commoner. 

The Legrange-Mesonier wedding 
was all that could be thought of for 


weeks before the interesting event, 
and the sensation that immediately 
followed the ceremony, as you are 
well aware, sent a shaft of sorrow in- 
to every human heart; but in case the 
few short years that have intervened 
may have somewhat veiled the cir- 
cumstances which caused the sensa- 
tion of that year, I, who have at last 
discovered the cause; I, who have un- 
raveled the extraordinary mystery; I 
who by chance of good fortune or fate 
became a party to the awful secret, am 
now enabled, without doing an injus- 
tice to the chief actors concerned, to 
lay the mystery wide open before the 
still-wondering and deeply interested 
world. 

I have given here but a cursory nar- 
rative of the marriage ceremony which 
I deem sufficient to re-open the more 
than interesting subject; and I may 
here state boldly that I would not 
make the revelation that is to follow 
but for performing an act of justice 
to a noble family—a family which, 
until this narrative shall have been 
read broadcast, must live under a deep 
and appalling cloud. It is necessary 
to say at the outset that the Count 
Legrange was no rowe, nor was he 
what is termed a devotee of a fast set. 
He was a student, a lover of all that 
was ennobling, and his absolute devo- 
tion to a father who lived. until his 
death a life of seclusion, gained for 
him the highest admiration. 

Not until his father’s demise did 
Henri come out to the world, and then 
it was that he met the beautiful Hor- 
tense Mesonier. He wooed and won 
her. She, trusting and loving, wor- 
shiped the gallant and studious youth. 
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The future seemed to promise so much 
for the couple, but withal, Henri would 
often lapse into a state of melancholia. 
He became at times, indeed, so morose 
that Hortense marveled and sought the 
reason, but his assurances of undying 
affection reassured her until his 
strange disposition seemed to her no 
longer a precursor of future unhappi- 
ness. 

It was the evening of the wedding 
day when they arrived at the Legrange 
chateau near Versailles, a beautiful 
residence standing amid towering trees 
and far away from the road, the drive 
from the lodge to the house being al- 
most a mile. All was supremely still. 
The servants met the couple at the 
door, and the old, liveried butler ush- 
ered them to the cosiest room in the 
chateau, which had been made bright 
with a profusion of bouquets and 
palms and an artistic adornment of 
knick-knacks and rich draperies. With- 
out, the birds chirped merrily, as 
though they were determined to sere- 
nade them. They seemed governed by 
an unrest as though from the trees 
they would wish to take wing through 
the open windows and bid the bride 
and bridegroom welcome. 

Jean, the butler, retired, and once 
alone, Hortense, full of girlish emo- 
tion, threw her arms around her hus- 
band, drawing him close, close to her 
heaving bosom. 

“My love,” she cried, “my love, my 
own forever! My husband!” 

Henri pressed his lips to hers. It 
was a moment of ecstacy. “My wife,” 
he whispered as he repeatedly kissed 
her, “my wife, my wife!” 

“We shall love as the birds in yon- 
der tree, shall we not?” she asked, as 
she nestled still closer to him. “This 
chateau shall be to us as the tree is to 
them—the dwelling of our hearts. And 
there shall be no more rustle in our 
lives than there is of the leaves of the 
trees to-night; yes, and like the birds, 
ours shall be one life of song; and like 
those flowers, so calm, so restful, we 
shall court the sun’s warm rays and our 
love shall gain in love, stronger, 
sweeter with each day.” 
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“Darling,” he whispered, his voice 
almost tearful, “until now I have not 
known of love, of joy, of peace, of 
complete happiness. Now that you are 
all my own I realize the prize I have 
won—a prize so pure, so good, so noble 
—a prize that no human effort could 
wrest from me.” 

At that moment, as the two were 
clasped in each other’s embrace, their 
eyes meeting in silent expressions of 
adoration, a dove flew in at the win- 
dow, and, as if agitated, alighted on 
an oil painting, a portrait of Henri’s 
father, the late Comte Legrange, which 
stood on an easel. They had scarcely 
time to observe the intruder when out 
the bird flew, restlessly cooing all the 
while. Henri hastened to the balcony 
and followed the dove with his eyes 
until its form disappeared in the dark- 
ness of the night. 

“My God!” the young husband cried. 
“My God! what have I done? What 
have I done?” 

Bewildered, Hortense caught his 
hands, now cold and trembling, in hers, 
and in vain tried to draw him to her. 

Avoiding her inquiry and startled 
look, and pressing his lips to her eyes 
and on her forehead, he cried: “God 
bless you! God bless you! Heaven 
have mercy on me!” And dashed 
from the room to the hall. There he 
met Jean. 

“Good Jean,” he said, taking his 
faithful servant’s hand in his. “Fare- 
well! I shall never return. My heart, 
Jean, is broken; be true to your mis- 
tress as you have been to me—for she 
is good and worthy of your kindest 
thoughts——”’ 

“Master,” interrupted the 
founded servant. 

“Do not stop me—I dare not remain. 
For her sake I go.” 

And the lord and master of Legrange 
Chateau hastened into the black night. 


EPISODE II. 


The world is pretty familiar with 
all the foregoing details of Count Le- 
grange’s abrupt and mysterious depart- 
ure from his beautiful bride on the 
night of his wedding; therefore it 


dumb- 
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would be a thankless undertaking all 
around were I to plow up the ground 
which has been gone over so much by 
some of the brainiest journalists. 

Sensitive women wept in sympathy 
with the wronged and distracted lady 
lying prostrate at the Chateau; men, 
strong men and weak men, men of 
all stations of life, raised their brows 
with astonishment or scowled with bit- 
ter contempt for the Count’s actions, 
while the most philosophic reasoned 
that it must have been a sudden fit of 
insanity which overtook the unfortu- 
nate gentleman. Some young women 
condemned the girl-wife for not refus- 
ing the Count and accepting any offer 
at all so that it came from one of her 
own social standing. 

The police, thinking the Count had 
committed suicide, dragged the Seine; 
private detectives watched and trav- 
eled; relations offered rewards, and 
the heart-broken wife for weeks lay 
upon a sick bed. Her brain had suc- 
cumbed to fever, and for a time all 
hope of her recovery seemed to be in 
vain. 

Time had no healing power for that 
one heart. The face is the index of 
the train of thought, and the white, 
wan face of the Countess showed 
clearly how completely had been the 
wreck of her life, how heavy was the 
weight of sorrow she bore. 

However, she refused to remain in 
the Chateau, and also denied -herself 
a residence in any one of the Count’s 
town houses, and, as troubles never 
come without a companion, it hap- 
pened that yet another sorrow was to 
hammer at the door, in the sudden 
death of her father, which occurrence 
served to reveal the sad fact of the 
old gentleman’s absolute insolvency. 

But I have asked myself why should 
I repeat all these well-known incidents 
of a ruined life, and I pause to make 
myself a reply. Yet, my friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who are 
aware of my having solved the mys- 
tery, have importuned me to go over 
the incidents impartially, carefully and 
thoroughly, but with all respect for 
their better judgment, I really feel that 
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I ought at once to plunge straight into 
the mysterious abyss wherein I find 
the startling truth of the Count Le- 
grange’s disappearance. 

Why bother you with facts already 
known to you? Why follow up in de- 
tail the agonizing suffering of a heart- 
broken woman, when the sad history is 
known as well in Paris as is the loca- 
tion of the Arc de Triomphe, and in 
London as intimately to her people as 
is the familiar Westminster Abbey, 
and in New York as positively and 
minutely as the location and environ- 
ment of Wall street. 

My mission is simply and without 
prejudice, one way or the other, to lay 
bare the solution of the mystery which 
broke that young heart. 

It may be asked whether I, in order 
to gain notoriety, played the amateur 
detective in unraveling the mystery. 
Then, to such I would say at once, 
No. I have no ambition in that direc- 
tion. 

It will be surmised that I had a clue 
and followed it up. To that I reply 
in the negative, too. 

The disclosure, weird and strange as 
it was, came about in a purely acci- 
dental manner. Most revelations do. 
The more one searches the less, it 
seems to me, is his chance of discov- 
ering the object for which he is strain- 
ing every nerve to realize. It is the 
unlooked for that happens, and an im- 
plicit belief in that theory, together 
with many years of travel and obser- 
vation, has reduced me to the happy 
condition of never being surprised at 
anything. 

My voyage to Australia was decided 
on without a thought of the Count. I 
left London in a curious mood to see 
the Antipodes; to travel through that 
vast and beautiful territory; to study 
the mode of life of the remarkable and 
hospitable people who had made the 
great Australasia a happy, contented 
continent. I was eager, having met 
many Colonials abroad, to chum with 
them on their own rich soil—to visit 
a people whom I had learned to ad- 
mire, in their own home. 

Therefore, my trip to Australia, it 
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can be seen, had absolutely nothing to 
do with my discovery, and it was dur- 
ing my travels into the interior of New 
South Wales that I found myself on 
one of the stations—a vast area of cul- 
tivated and untouched land made invit- 
ing by a substantial dwelling surround- 
ed by stables and pens and sheds for 
valuable cattle, sheep and horses. I 
had already visited the main cities 
and metropolis of each colony, and 
had seen enough on every hand to 
charm me. The substantial, sturdy 
growth of the British Lion’s vigorous 
cubs was everywhere apparent. The 
public buildings, whether in Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide or any one of the 
Colonies, were, I noticed, in every in- 
stance, ornaments of good taste as 
weil as a revelation of sound Govern- 
ment. The private structures and 
dwellings gained my profoundest ad- 
miration; indeed, my trip proved to be 
not only of vast interest, but of in- 
valuable instruction. 

It was while on a visit to the station 
that I took up the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph, one of the many ably-edited 
and splendidly conducted journals of 
the Colonies, and my eye was attracted 
by a headline which: ran: 

“Daring Escape of Prisoners from 
New Caledonia!” 

New Caledonia! Yes, New Cale- 
donia, the penal settlement to which 
France sends some of her worst and 
most dangerous criminals. New Cale- 
donia! What a chance for further 

‘travel, I thought; what a rare opportu- 
nity to go a little farther and add 
materially to my stock of knowledge. 
I told Kenneth Chambers, my host, of 
my desire. 

“Not at all a bad idea, old chap,” 
he said. 

“T suppose it is impossible for you 
to take a month off and join me?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, as you have seen by this time 
I can hardly spare a day, even to run 
to Sydney; but,” he continued, “I can, 
I think, find a chap somewhere on the 
station who may be able to give you 
some information about the French 
penal settlement. He’s a Frenchman, 
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well-read, a geographical scholar—in 
fact, he’s what you would call a mys- 
tery.” 

“And what may he be doing. on your 
station? How do you occupy him?” I 
asked. 

“Occupy him? I don’t occupy him, 
my dear boy, but my sheep do, for he 
tends them, and a very good, watchful 
shepherd he makes. But he’s strange. 
You see, my station spreads over such 
a vast space that we never set eyes on 
him once in a blue moon, unless it is 
that I need him. His hut is miles away 
from us, and the chap never comes in 
but, instead, once every fortnight we 
send out to him all he requires for sus- 
tenance.” 

“TI gather from your remarks that he 
has no inclination to come in.” 

“Not the slightest desire. When he 
first came out to the station five years 
ago I had my doubts about him.” 

“Doubts ?” 

“Yes, dear boy; there had taken 
place about that time one of the per- 
iodical extraordinary escapes from 
New Caledonia, and although the 
strictest measures are taken in the Col- 
onies to prevent any refugee from jus- 
tice landing here, such a thing is not 
impossible, you know. Anyway, the 
Governor of New Caledonia sent 
police agents, and my shepherd, Mon- 
sieur Baptiste, was of the new chums 
to be found and examined. But he was 
unknown to the police.” 

“How came he to find you out ?” 

“Ah,” responded Chambers, “the 
man was looking for a billet on a vine- 
yard. I had nothing then to give him, 
but, feeling a certain amount of sorrow 
for the fellow, and his refined manner 
appealing strongly to me, I gave him 
his present appointment which for five 
years he has held without a single 
complaint from either master or man.” 

“Quite interesting,” I remarked. 

“Yes, I believe Baptiste has a hid- 
den romance. As I have said, it’s sel- 
dom I set eyes on him, but when on a 
tour of inspection I have discovered 
him, probably miles away from here, 
reclining beneath a gum tree, sur- 
rounded by the sheep and singing in 
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the most melodious manner imaginable 
some aria or other from ‘La Traviata’ 
or ‘Trovatore.’. His hundreds of pets, 
the same sheep, follow him down the 
hills to the stream, and he scampers 
around with the lambs as though they 
were so many children. This strange 
Monsieur Baptiste fondles them—they 
love him!” 

“T would gladly meet the man,” said 
I, “and, he being a Frenchman, no 
doubt can give me some _ valuable 
points should I determine to visit New 
Caledonia. But,” I asked, “where and 
how can I find him?” 

“His hut is just five and a half miles 
from here, but if you will come in- 
doors, I'll give you a sort of chart, 
which will help you on the journey. 
I’m a bit methodical, as you see,” said 
Chambers, “and bearing that in mind, 
you will not be surprised when, be- 
sides arming you with a drawing of the 
course you must take, I mount you on 
Murrambidgee, a horse that knows 
every inch of the way, and will scarce- 
ly need guiding.” 

Well pleased and delighted with my 
chum’s kindly interest, I accompanied 
him in-doors, and, after all prelimina- 
ries were arranged, I was mounted on 
Murrambidgee—a _ white, well-fed, 
kindly-eyed old major of a_ horse, 
which, on straddling him, whisked his 
tail, drew back his ears, neighed, took 
a playful bound, shook his head, and 
then rattling the bit in his mouth, can- 
tered on toward the hut of Monsieur 
Baptiste, five and a half miles away. 

It was a delightful ride. The air was 
sweet and soft, the pasture over which 
we scampered rich and the aspect be- 
yond impressively beautiful. The blue 
haze was settled over the hills, and 
the foliage looked its brightest, while 
the cockatoos and parakeets flying in 
thick company proved the one cloud 
covering the heavens. Those strag- 
gling, tall gum trees, the eucalyptus, 
were like so many dilapidated, ill-fav- 
ored skeletons against the horizon. 
They were quaint to the eye and added 
to the charm and strangeness of the 
surroundings. The ditches, well cut 
and constructed, were watered, the re- 
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sult of the untiring and costly irrigat- 
ing measures adopted by Chambers. 
The thousands of sheep looked par- 
ticularly lazy and healthy, and the rab- 
bits peered from their hiding places, 
while a laughing jackass, flying high 
in the heavens, laughed long and loud 
as though mocking at still, quiet na- 
ture over which he soared. Presently 
he made a clean, direct, swift course 
down to the ground with wings ex- 
tended and trembling with excitement. 
Presently the large-billed, stumpy- 
shaped bird arose with a snake be- 
tween its bill and soared high up until 
he seemed to be a mere speck in the 
azure heavens. Then, with a shrill 
laugh, he let go the reptile, which 
twirled and twirled in the air until it 
landed upon the ground with sufficient 
force to kill it instantly. After mar- 
veling over the strange delight the 
laughing jackass took in the result of 
his murderous act. I said to myself: 
“Is he unlike man?” I answered my- 
self in the negative, and then I rea- 
soned that his instinct was¢iner than 
found in man, for, if he did take life 
and glory in it, it was the cruel life of 
an enemy to man, whereas man had, 
from the days of Cain, taken the lives 
that were good and noble lives, lives 
that were beneficial to the progress of 
the world and mankind at large. Sol 
concluded that between man and 
the laughing jackass, the laughing 
jackass had the advantage. 

My estimable friend, Murrambidgee, 
maintained a methodical gait, and I 
knew he enjoyed the outing. I wanted 
him to trot, but he preferred to can- 
ter. I coaxed him to slow down, de- 
siring that he should walk, but Mur- 
rambidgee, whether anxious to get to 
his journey’s end, or through pure cuss- 
edness, insisted on pursuing that can- 
ter. At any rate, his stubbornness 
brought us all the sooner to the rude 
hut which stood alone and all forlorn 
in a cluster of gums and thick brush. 
I was fortunate in finding Monsieur 
Baptiste “at home.” 

A shaggy man was he: brownish 
hair, unkempt; bushy beard almost 
completely hiding a delicate face; eye- 
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brows extremely well curved over lus- 
trous black eyes; an aquiline nose and 
ears of perfect shape; hands white 
and delicate as those of a woman; 
countenance open, honest and kindly 
—demeanor courtly. 

He was seated on a log at the door 
of his hut, and he bore in his arms a 
wee lamb of perhaps three or four days 
old. The mother of the pretty thing 
stood by, her soft eyes expressive of 
pride, turned first on her precious 
charge and then on the gentle shep- 
herd. And when he would stroke and 
smooth his hand over the lamb, the 
mother would lay her head ever so 
carefully on his arm as though to court 
a part of his caress. 

My interruption brought Monsieur 
Baptiste to his feet, and although his 
look expressed surprise, he still held 
the lamb in his arms as he approached 
me. His eyes were riveted on me, yet 
all the time he stroked the lamb as 
though every gentle touch would say: 
“Do not fear, little one; no harm can 
come to you; I am with you.” 

I made Monsieur Baptiste aware of 
the purport of my visit and the hope 
expressed by his master that, if he 
were acquainted with any geographi- 
cal points in New Caledonia that 
would be of interest to me, he would 
give me the full benefit of his knowl- 
edge. Monsieur Baptiste, however, 
had but meagre knowledge of the 
French penal settlement; in fact, as he 
said, he had never taken an interest in 
the place or its occupants, whom he 
ventured to say must be most unin- 
teresting characters. 

“I have no sympathy,” he said, 
“with the criminal element. They 
have no right to sympathy, and if for 
their country’s good they are banished 
from the chance of contact with hon- 
est men, so much the better.” 

Monsieur Baptiste’s decided views 
on social conditions were apparent 
from the start. Tenderly he placed the 
lamb on the threshold of the hut, and, 
rolling down his flannel sleeves and 
drawing together his scarf into a neat 
knot, said, with a smile and in very 
good English: 
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“You will pardon my rough appear- 
ance—I’m unused to visitors; mine is 
the life of a hermit.” 

“From your own choice?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, exactly from my own choice,” 
he replied with a touch of pathos in 
his voice. 

“You have been many years in the 
Colonies, Monsieur?” I asked. 

“Yes, several.” 

“No desire to return to France ?” 

“No desire, Monsieur, whatever.” 

“Yet you no doubt conjure up in 
your mind the beauties of the great 
Paris, the national glories and tradi- 
tions of your glorious land; the pre- 
eminence of your artists and scien- 
tists P” 

“Yes,” he responded in a tone that 
was despairingly melancholy. “It is 
odd, but nevertheless one can accus- 
tom oneself and adapt oneself to al- 
most any mode of life.” And with a 


shrug of the shoulders which indicated 
carelessness as to whether he was in 
or out of the world, he continued: “I 
adapt myself, Monsieur, to all emer- 


gencies.” 

“Would it be a liberty were I to ask 
to what is due this self-abandonment? 
A love affair? Yes, Monsieur Bap- 
tiste, it is all due to a love affair. I 
know you Frenchmen well, and the 
step you have taken is in accord with 
that romance that permeates your very 
system.” 

“Monsieur would have me acquiesce 
and then would leave delighting in the 
idea that he was a mind reader. Is it 
not so? Well, I regret to say that 
there is nothing I can tell Monsieur, 
relative to my being here. My life has 
been, and is, of a perfectly common- 
place, humdrum order. Neither have 
I had a love affair to rend my heart 
in twain, nor even so much as a duel 
to defend the honor of a friend’s wife.” 

To tell the truth, I doubted all that 
Monsieur Baptiste had stated, but feel- 
ing, yes, knowing that I had ques- 
tioned him a little too closely to be 
polite, I apologized for my intrusion. 
The conversation changed. I found 


. the Frenchman to be a man of remark- 
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able gifts—a brilliant conversational- 
ist, perfectly familiar with the history 
of his time, a good deal philosophical, 
patient and willing to listen, but ready 
on the instant to plunge into any ar- 
gument dealing with social or political 
affairs. I noticed, however, that he 
tried to avoid, as much as possible, 
any allusion to his own country. I 
thought it strange, then I felt it was 
mere fancy on my part until the con- 
versation, as conversation will, drifted 
from literature to science, science to 
art, and art, alas, to the commonplaces 
of the past and’present. And out of 
the commonplace arose the sensation 
of the day—the revelation which it has 
fallen to my lot to divulge. 

“Were you in Paris, Monsier Bap- 
tiste, at the time of the mysterious dis- 
appearance from the face of the earth 
of the Count Legrange?” I asked in 
the most ordinary way. 

Monsieur Baptiste’s eyes dropped, 
and he replied with closed eyes: “I 
was.” 

“A strange affair, was it not?” I 
said. 

“Not at all!” exclaimed the shep- 
herd, and with a shrug of the shoulders 
he continued: “If the Count Legrange 
was desirous of disappearing, I pre- 
sume the Count Legrange knew best.” 

“Ah, Monsieur, the desertion of that 
young wife was cruel—desertion is al- 
ways cruel, but the Count’s case was 
altogether without parallel.” 

“There are some hidden secrets, 
Monsieur, which are known only to the 
one who hides them. If revealed, what 
a different light would be thrown upon 
the screen. If that which is mystery, 
dark, impregnable, should be opened 
up, the better part of the world would 
cover its face with its hands, and, 
standing aghast, would shudder at the 
view presented. To dissect the motive 
for keeping under lock, bolt and bars a 
family skeleton is as revolting to some 
as would be the dissecting of the 
human anatomy. It is therefore more 
healthful that a family secret should 
not be placed upon the slab for micro- 
scopical examination. There might be 
found certain fungi which, dissemi- 
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nated broadcast, would assuredly 
prove to be contagious.” 

“I trust you do not misunderstand 
me, Monsieur, for I remember there 
was nothing in the life of that young 
girl but could stand the light of day,” 
I rejoined. 

“Very true, indeed,” Baptiste acqui- 
esced quickly, his eyes almost flashing 
fire, and the veins in his forehead 
standing out like whipcords. 

“If there is blame to be attached to 
any one, it is at the door of the Count, 
who has no possible excuse, save, so 
people aver, the meagre and brutal in- 
stincts of the libertine. It was as- 
serted, and the belief still exists, that 
he had another wife and shunned all 
that was precious to save himself.” 

“Such an accusation is false!” cried 
Monsieur Baptiste, who was worked 
up to a pitch of indignation. There 
and then a thrill of astonishment went 
through me, for in my unguarded re- 
mark I saw a clue—I saw I had made 
a discovery. 

“Pardon me, but you champion the 
cause of the Count so well that he 
could not do it better for himself,” I 
said, looking him straight and severely 
in the eyes, knowing in my heart that 
I was face to face with the man who 
had shaken, by his cruel act, even the 
nerves of the upper ten of France. 
“But,” I continued, my voice changing 
from indignation to tones of unutter- 
able sadness, “but it is all over now.” 

“All is over now, you said, Mon- 
sieur?” He repeated the words inter- 
rogatively and with keen eagerness. 

“Yes, the curtain has fallen, I sup- 
pose, on the last act—at least one of 
the chief actors in the tragedy is no 
more, and since the other is, heaven 
knows, where “ 

“You don’t mean, Monsieur, to tell 
me that she is dead?” he asked, with 
a tremor that shook his whole frame. 

“Yes, Monsieur Baptiste, Madame 
La Comtesse is dead.” 

“Dead! My God! Dead! She is 
dead—my wife! My wife, my poor 
wife! Dead! Dead!” 

Such was the raving and terrible 
shrieking, not of Monsieur Baptiste, 
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but of a creature—an_ill-looking, 
shaggy man, who staggered from with- 
in the rude, timbered hut, to the open 
door. 

“My God, Monsieur, do not tell me 
she, my wife, is dead,” the man raved. 
“Do not tell me she is dead,” he re- 
peated time and time again, the tears 
streaming from lustreless eyes and 
down furrowed and bloodless cheeks. 
“T am her assassin! I, who should 
have been, yes, who meant to be kind 
and gentle to her, am her assassin! her 
assassin!” And the Count Legrange, 
helpless, and on the eve of dissolu- 
tion, fell forward into the arms of Mon- 
sieur Baptiste. His breathing was 
labored, his limbs trembled, his lustre- 
less eyes became glassy and his hands 
rigid and convulsive. 

I assisted Monsieur Baptiste to lay 
him on the ground, and, after.a while, 
he regained consciousness, and, wav- 
ing us away, clutched at the neckband 
of his red flannel shirt and tore it 
open. He tried to rise to his feet, but 
was unable to do so—his strength was 
spent. Then those glassy, wild, star- 
ing eyes looked pleadingly up to 
heaven as one would look at the road 
one intended to take. 

Then he cried: “She is there! Up 
there! My love! I will soon follow; 
yes, wife, I am about to start on my 
way to you. I see the course; it is 
plain to me, and I am soon coming 
soon coming.” 

His ravings, his desperation, his 
wild utterances, were calmed some- 
what by the tender appeals and plead- 
ing of Monsieur Baptiste, as well as 
the extreme and painful exhaustion 
which the excitement of the revelation 
of his wife’s death had brought about. 
An already shattered system, a wasted 
form, a weary heart fast losing their 
hold on life. 

“Come near me,” he begged, tremu- 
lous and broken. “Come near me, good 
and faithful Vincent.” And Baptiste, 
with more the spring of the reindeer 
than the man, was at his side in an in- 
stant, holding the Count’s hand and 
mercifully stroking his forehead. 

Beckoning me with a wave of his 
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right hand, I approached and knelt 
by his side. 

“Monsieur,” he said with an effort, 
‘no sooner do we meet than I am called 
upon to depart, but before I go I will 
reveal to you my secret. Do with it 
as you deem best. I am the last direct 
descendant of a noble house, and the 
revelation I shall make can harm none, 
and perhaps the world, which has con- 
demned me, will pity and forgive me. 
My good friend, Monsieur Baptiste, 
the only one in the world, besides my- 
self, to know my secret, is a voluntary 
exile with me. His presence here is 
evidence of his loyalty, his nobility. 
He has watched me, counseled me, pro- 
tected me from my worst self. I have 
concealed myself from the world in 
that hut, and you are actually the first 
to come in contact with me. That hut, 
with its slender door, has been my cas- 
tle; there have I been safe from in- 
trusion. The bush has been my world, 
the trees, the wild flowers, the sap- 
lings, my companions. The birds have 
chirped me merry songs and sad songs 
—and the laughing jackass has 
mocked at my melancholy. For five 
long years I have dreamed of and fret- 
ted over the awful step I took—my 
marriage with the pure and beautiful 
Hortense. It should not have been!” 

“Should not have been? Why so?” 
I asked, endeavoring and anxious to 
hear the revelation from the Count’s 
lips before it was too late. 

“Listen, Monsieur. My father im- 
parted to me shortly before his death 
the terrible knowledge that the strain 
of the uxoricide ran in our veins. He, 
a recluse, was weighed down with 
mental agony; his suffering was inde- 
scribable and I shared with him, as 
Monsieur Baptiste has shared with 
me, self-banishment from the outer 
world. The secret had been handed 
down from father to son until I, the 
last of my house, shall be the last, too, 
to suffer the mental torment and an- 
guish. My father loved, as I loved, 
his father loved, too, but that curse of 
curses, that thirst for the life of the 
one loved best, dominated—the strain 
of destruction was there, and no sci- 
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ence or power of man could eradicate 
it. When my poor mother died, still 
in the enjoyment of girlish endow- 
ments, and soon after my birth, none 
suspected that her sweet, pure life had 
been strangled out of her, and so dex- 
terously as to defy discovery, even by 
the most skilled medical practitioner. 
Warned of this horrible tendency, I 
promised my father that I would never 
marry. 

Alas, alas, cruel fate sent me 
to her! I loved her, but my love, 
stronger than my reason, eclipsed all 
else. I forgot in my ecstacy of happi- 
ness, the promise I had made; indeed, 
I had taught myself to believe that it 
was more than probable I may have 
escaped the dreaded strain, and, es- 
pecially since I had never shown the 
slightest inclination of homicidal ten- 
dency. The night of my wedding 
brought all the mental anguish and 
fear back when Hortense, enfolded in 
my arms, and calling me husband, 
vowed to me the affection of a wife. 
At that instant a dove flew in at the 
window, and, with unmistakable signs 
of trouble, alighted on a portrait of 
my father which stood on an easel in 
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the room. My mother’s tragic death, 
the similar and untimely death of my 
father’s mother and the fear that that 
angel enfolded in my embrace might, 
perchance, die at my hands, resolved 
me to fly. I would no longer trust my- 
self with her. Was it the thought of 
the revelation that had been made to 
me, or was it that dreaded strain get- 
ting the mastery of me that impelled 
me, when-she was close in my embrace 
to crush, and crush, and crush until life 
should be extinct? What fiendish 
thoughts to assemble with the outpour- 
ings of the heart! ‘The strain is in 
me!’ I cried to myself, hardly able to 
suppress my desperation. ‘The strain, 
the fearful, the cursed strain domi- 
nates me, and I must fly for her sake! 
I must no longer remain!’ Ah, Mon- 
sieur, know now the awful truth which 
has beclouded my life and sapped my 
very vitals. But now all is over. See! 
See! The curtain is lifting! It is bright, 
beautifully bright; the air is filled with 
delicious melody; my soul is calm at 
last. Yes, yes, see, only peace, con- 
tentment and joy. Good-bye; I die to 
live an eternal life of love with her— 
my wife, beyond!” 
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BY FLORENCE RANDAL LIVESAY 


From haunts idyllic known to stars alone 
Where long they dallied drifting with the stream, 
Like frightened swallows the canoes have flown. 


A rushing wind hath risen in a breath, 
And where the rivers join there is strife 
As light with darkness, and as life with death. 


Frail craft, born but for summer and for song! 
Blown through the darkness like a storm-tossed leaf— 
Here is but highway for stout hearts and strong! 


In windy flare of light the watchman stands— 
The flying shapes speed onward to their mark— 
How warm, O Love and Life, the welcoming hands! 





WANTED: A HOSPITAL 


BY GEORGE 


HILE San Francisco is 
fairly well provided with 
public and private hos- 
pitals, most of them are 

conducted upon a commercial basis, 
and their charges for accommodations 
are excessive. For a small private 
room, the average weekly cost is not 
less than $21, and for a bed in a ward, 
the average cost per week is $17.50. 
The special services of an undergradu- 
ate nurse cost not less than $21 per 
week, and if a graduated nurse is em- 
ployed, the weekly charge for services 
is not less than $30, with an additional 
weekly sum of $7 to meet the nurse’s 
board bill. 

When an operation becomes neces- 
sary, there is a charge for the use of 
the X-ray, if used; for the use of the 
operating room; for the administration 
of the anesthetic; in some cases for 
bandages and cotton, and always for 
all medicines. 

According to the Fee Bill of the San 
Francisco County Medical Society the 
minimum fee for an operation of the 
First Class is $500. This class of op- 
erations includes, among others, ampu- 
tation of the large limbs, operations 
for compound fractures, exsection and 
resection of large joints and bones; for 
stone in the bladder, and those involv- 
ing abdominal section, as in case of 
appendicitis or operations connected 
with the uterus or ovaries. 

The designated fee for the operation 
does not include the fee for the pre- 
liminary examination nor fees for sub- 
sequent professional visits; hence— 
according to the foregoing, for exam- 
ple:—in the case of an operation for 
appendicitis the minimum cost is as 
follows, to wit :— 


ALDEN MOORE 


Preliminary examination 

Consulting surgeon or physician (if 
one is employed) 

Hospital room for 3 weeks (the 
usual period in such cases), at 
$21 per week 

Services of special nurse at $30 per 
week 

Board of nurse at $7 per week... 

Surgeon’s fee 

Administration of anesthetic 

Bandages, cotton and dressing .... 

Subsequent professional visits (say 
15 at $5 each) 


Making a total of 


Some San Francisco surgeons, for 
removing the appendix, or for other 
operations of like importance, require 
a fee of $1,000. If the operation is for 
a fractured femur, or exsection or re- 
section of a large bone or joint, the 
period of hospital confinement usually 
extends to twelve or more weeks, and 
when an operation is followed by septi- 
cemia or other morbid condition, the 
period of confinement may lengthen 
out long beyond the normal, involving, 
of course, corresponding increase of 
expense, so that, in such a case, as 
well as in prolonged medical cases, 
the total expense may equal $1,500 or 
$2,000. 

The Fee Bill referred to gives $200 
as the minimum fee for operations of 
the Second Class; this class includes 
operations of single fractures and dis- 
locations of the smaller bones; for hy- 
drocele, removal of breasts, cataracts, 
etc. For operations of this class, 
should the patient enter a hospital, of 
course the stay there is ordinarily 
much shorter than is required by op- 
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erations of the First Class, it may be 
but for a few days, and, as a rule, no 
special nurse is employed, but even in 
such cases, with the hospital term lim- 
ited, say, to ten days, the aggregate 
cost to the patient can hardly be less 
than $250 to $300, and it not infre- 
quently occurs that a case is so pro- 
longed as to cause a much greater ex- 
perise. 

When the patient is known to be of 
limited financial means, it is true sur- 
geons, physicians and hospitals, upon 
appeal, not infrequently make a reduc- 
tion in fees and charges; but such 
cases are concessions to pecuniary in- 
ability, and as such, even though ac- 
cepted, are repugnant to the recipient. 

The family man employed as a 
clerk, mechanic, small shop-keeper, 
and in such like occupations, quite 


generally earns sufficient money to 
maintain his family in comfort, to fur- 
nish it with some luxuries and reserve 
something for his savings account; yet 
even when the family is an economical 


one and its members are blessed with 
good health, as a rule the family sav- 
ings are small, as it takes a goodly 
sum to pay household expenses and 
educate the children. In many cases, 
the entire savings are represented by 
a holding of stock in a building associ- 
ation, a life insurance policy, and per- 
haps a small savings bank deposit. 

When to such a family there comes 
sickness or serious accidental injury, 
and, in consequence thereof, unusual 
and prolonged demands are made upon 
its financial resources, it is obliged 
either to dispense with many comforts, 
perhaps with necessities, or to en- 
croach upon or exhaust its accumu- 
lated savings, or to do both; and even 
by so doing, it is often unable to fully 
satisfy financial obligations until after 
a long period of scrimping self-denial; 
when, through lack of thrift or through 
previous misfortune, there are no fam- 
ily savings, and perhaps previously 
contracted obligations, the case is es- 
pecially distressing. 

When such a family (and there are 
very many such in San Francisco) 
finds it necessary to avail itself of hos- 
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pital advantages, inquiry is made as 
to what will probably be the entire ex- 
pense connected with the case, with 
the result that the amount named is 
found to be far beyond present ability 
to pay. The family is told of the City 
and County Hospital, but resents any 
suggestion of sending the patient there 
—charity treatment is not desired. 
Next in consideration is the ward of a 
pay hospital, but the family shrinks 
from availing itself of the advantages 
of ward treatment; the hospital ward 
may be clean and well ventilated, but 
it lacks privacy, and the intervention 
between beds of a screen does not pre- 
vent the groans and moans of a suffer- 
ing patient from reaching, with de- 
pressing effect, the ears of neighboring 
ones; and there are other features of 
ward life which, to persons of refined 
sensibilities, are exceedingly distaste- 
ful; so there séems to be no other re- 
course than a private room in some 
hospital, and yet the expense incident 
thereto, including treatment, is so far 
beyond the family means that perforce 
it must put itself in the position of a 
suppliant and seeker of concessions. 
This is an exceedingly distasteful task 
to a self-respecting family, one which 
desires to pay fairly for all it receives, 
and to ask for no special favors; but 
even with such concessions accorded, 
the result is that the financial producer 
of the family, in order to pay the re- 
sulting obligation, must place a mort- 
gage upon earnings, in an amount that 
will require many months of labor to 
satisfy. 

Some of our hospitals have a system 
of collecting advance dues in small 
monthly amounts, in return for which 
they guarantee accommodations and 
treatment when needed. Though this 
system, as compared with the general 
custom, has its advantages to those 
availing themselves thereof, it has its 
limitations and is not generally availed 
of. 

It should be possible for any citizen 
of San Francisco, of ordinary means, 
to secure for himself or any member 
of his family, good hospital accommo- 
dations, including a private room, with 
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competent surgical and medical treat- 
ment, etc., at a total cost inflicting no 
grievous financial burden. Right here 
let me say that nothing in this article 
is intended as an invidious reflection 
upon existing San Francisco hospitals, 
nor upon its many able and conscien- 
tious physicians and surgeons. Our 
hospitals, as a rule, are well equipped 
and well managed; but most of them, 
whether of corporate or individual 
ownership, are organized for the pur- 
pose of profit to stockholders, or to the 
individual owner or owners. Where 
the organization is of such a character, 
it is inevitable that the spirit of com- 
mercialism must control, and judging 
trom existing hospital rates, this spirit 
to a creater or less degree has entered 
into the management of all of them, as 
is indicated by a comparison of rates 
charged by the hospital with those 
charged, for instance, by our smaller 
hotels. A good-sized, comfortable, 
well-furnished and clean room, with 
full board, can be obtained in many 


such hotels for two dollars per day, 
and it must be remembered that in the 
latter case a double profit is provided 
for—one to the owner of the building, 
the other to the lessee; and it must also 
be remembered that the cost of meals 
and service is greater in a hotel than 


in the hospital. As to food, the well 
certainly are greater consumers than 
the sick; and as to service, the hotel 
chambermaid (making due allowance 
for number of rooms served) receives 
a monthly wage three times greater 
than that paid to the undergraduate 
nurse. Again, some of our public hos- 
pitals have received endowments, do- 
nations for free rooms and for free 
beds, bui as yet this fact appears to 
have had no effect, so far as the reduc- 
tion of rates is concerned. 

As to physicians and surgeons, we 
may well be proud of the high charac- 
ter, professional ability and broad 
sympathy that characterizes them as 
a class; probably there is not in San 
Francisco a physician so sordid as to 
turn away unassisted, even the poorest 
appealing for treatment; and only the 
Heavenly Record will reveal the many 
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kindly, unselfish, unrequited services 
rendered by them to the sick and 
needy poor. But this article is not 
written so much in the interest of that 
portion of our people generally classed 
as “the poor” as in the interest of 
those of moderate means and income. 
This last mentioned class constitutes a 
large proportion of our most intelli- 
gent population; an independent, self- 
respecting class, with income sufficient 
to supply all ordinary requirements in- 
cluding a savings fund for the prover- 
bial “rainy day,” but insufficient to 
warrant extravagant living or the pay- 
ment of extortionate demands. 

In Great Britain, as in Continental 
Europe, there are numerous large hos- 
pitals sustained by endowments, by 
public and private donations and by 
annual subscriptions, in which ward 
and out-door patients are treated with- 
out charge, and if the patient occupies 
a private room, the charge does not 
exceed $1.50 a day, and often is less. 
This charge includes all expenses, un- 
less the patient employs his private 
physician, and this is exceptional, as 
the hospitals maintain a medical staff 
of the highest ability, and the service 
of the staff physician is absolutely free 
and generally availed of. In the great 
Polyclinic Hospital at Rome, Italy, 
the maximum charge for a private 
room is 5 lire, equal, say, to $1.20 per 
day; and this includes all expenses. 
In the German hospitals, the per diem 
expense for a single room, including 
nursing, treatment and medicine, is 
usually 6 marks, equal to $1.44. 

In Great Britain, at least once in the 
year, all the churches observe what is 
known as “Hospital Sunday,” upon 
which occasion contributions are col- 
lected for the hospitals, and, in addi- 
tion to this, hospitals are continually 
in receipt of contributions, coming 
from the middle classes and poor, as 
well as from the rich, and hence when 
a person of limited means needs hos- 
pital accommodation and treatment, 
the advantage is availed of as a 
“right,” and not as a charity. 

The London Hospital, the largest in 
England, contains about one thousand 


, 
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beds, and annually treats hundreds of 
thousands of out-patients. All its 
many departments are _ splendidly 
equipped with up-to-date appliances 
and its medical staff comprises some 
of the most distinguished physicians 
and surgeons of London. It affords 
the sick or injured the advantages of 
the highest skill and most approved 
methods of treatment, and yet all ward 
and out-patients receive accommoda- 
tions and treatment free. 

In addition to the public hospitals 
in London and in the other large cities 
of Great Britain there are maintained 
many private institutions for the treat- 
ment of the sick and injured; these are 
known as “Nursing Homes,” and they 
are chiefly patronized by the well-to- 
do, with which class they are de- 
servedly popular. In general, these 
nursing homes are conducted along 
the same lines as our private sanitor- 
iums, though their charges are much 
less. A prominent physician of Lon- 


don, having a large practice, informed 


me that for a fee of fifty guineas 
(about $250), he would undertake an 
operation for appendicitis, and carry 
the patient through to termination; 
the fee to include all Nursing Home 
and other expenses. From this it 
would appear that the Fee Bill herein- 
before referred to, in the interest of 
patients may well be subjected to re- 
vision, and in any case, does not a fee 
bill, agreed upon by medical practi- 
tioners, savor more of trade unionism 
than of an exalted profession such as 
that of medicine and surgery? What 
San Francisco needs, and greatly 
needs, is a large, well-equipped and 
well-conducted hospital, with an am- 
ple endowment fund and a system of 
public contribution, to enable it to fur- 
nish a patient with a private room, 
proper nursing and treatment by a 
thoroughly competent staff physician 
and surgeon, at a total expense not ex- 
ceeding $2 a day, or $14 a week; with 
ward treatment at from $7 to $10 per 
week, and out-patient dispensary treat- 
ment for a nominal fee. 

Such a hospital, to commence with, 
should have five hundred beds, and not 
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less than one hundred and fifty indi- 
vidual rooms for patients; it should be 
provided with wards with two, four 
and six beds, as well as larger wards. 
It should be prepared to receive 
patients without regard to the charac- 
ter of the illness, infectious and con- 
tagious diseases not excepted. At 
present, San Francisco is poorly pro- 
vided with accommodations for such 
cases. 

Of course, all contagious and in- 
fectious diseases should be treated in 
a detached building or wing. It should 
have a maternity department; a de- 
partment for children; reception and 
treatment rooms for out-patients, and, 
in some near-by and carefully selected 
locality, a convalescent home. In the 
selection of house physicians, matrons 
and chief nurses, not only technical 
ability but also ethical qualifications 
should be considered essential. 

Such an institution, with a medical 
staff composed of able practitioners 
who would consider it a privilege and 
honor to serve in such a _ capacity, 
should have an affiliation with some 
medical school of equal standing, and 
thus, in addition to the benefit it would 
continually confer on suffering human- 
ity, it would also be of great import- 
ance as an auxiliary educational insti- 
tution. 

Some of our hospitals are suffering 
for want of funds; the Children’s Has- 
pital, so long and well conducted by 
the noble, untiring women constituting 
its board of managers, has done and is 
doing most excellent work in its se- 
lected sphere, but it is handicapped by 
reason of insufficient means, and re- 
quires and must obtain help to com- 
plete its building. Why not make it, 
in combination with some other hospi- 
tal or hospitals, the nucleus of a 
larger, broader and more effective in- 
stitution ? 

Is it not possible to effect such a 
combination and to secure for such an 
institution endowments and donations 
sufficient to place it upon a sound and 
enduring financial basis, so as to en- 
able it to do for our people the same 
grand and noble work that is being 
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done by Old World hospitals for their 
respective communities ? 

In San Francisco there are many 
wealthy, philanthropic men and wo- 
men. Does not this call appeal to some 
of them? Certainly, one of the very 
best uses of money is its devotion to 
the relief and healing of the suffering, 
and what greater and more enduring 
memorial can perpetuate the memory 
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of man than one obtained through the 
founding and establishing of an insti- 
tution which for many generations, 
perhaps even unto the end of time, 
will continually minister to suffering 
humanity and also prove a potent fac- 
tor in the advancement of medical sci- 
ence, and of all that relates to the 
preservation and restoration of health 
to the human being. 





“THE CHILDREN OF THE ZODIAC” 


In the pallid circle of human life— 
Where the shadows hover around the tomb, 
By the fires that pulse in the waking strife 
And the deeper flame of the spirit’s gloom; 


Where the darkness crawls from the outer dark, 
And the heart imperils the brain to think; 

While the soui, at our thought’s high-water mark, 
Still gropes, alone, on the crumbling brink— 


There comes, in a year of the countless years, 
A song of courage that holds the air; 

A cry, that sundering death from fears, 
Dispels the terrors that huddle there. 


And the night comes down, and the winds begin; 
The Powers mutter their dark commands. 

We dare not lose—and we cannot win! 
But we strain our eyes to the lurid sands, 


That shift and yawn on the shoals of death; 
And we turn a moment, and hope to flee: 

Then back we look (with our dying breath), 
Where the lighthouse sepulchres guard the Sea. 


The Houses have marshaled their black brigades; 
The hurrying winds have formed in line. 

They tremble—and move—and charge! Their blades 
Flash as they thunder across the brine! 


As they whirl upon us we face their storms, 
For the song of Leo rings out afar, 

Above the surge of their writhing forms, 
Beyond the moan of the muted Bar. 


The message is strong as the night is deep, 

(And the night is deep as the Houses’ gloom!) 
And we all must lose what we cannot keep, 

But the song of the Children pales the doom! 


HERBERT HERON. 





AT THE STATION 


BY ANNA EWING 


HE TERMINUS of the 

branch line of the great N. 

Y. & W. seemed suggestive, 

even to the usual loungers 

and hangers-on around a railroad sta- 

tion, of its undesirability as a loung- 
ing place. 

Certainly few lingered in the low, 
one-storied structure which looked 
vastly disproportionate to the heavy 
trains that pulled in from the south 
and disgorged their passengers in what 
appeared to be the back entrance to 
the city. 

The sole desire of the throngs that, 
at intervals, hurried along the tunnel- 
like corridor leading from the train 
sheds, appeared to be to secure their 
baggage, board a waiting car or hire 
one of the shabby hacks drawn up 
close to the curbstone and get away, 
to lose themselves in the crowds up- 
town. 

The excitement of a train arrival or 
departure once over, a state of lethargy 
seemed to fall over the railway sta- 
tion. 

The man in charge of the book- 
stand leisurely picked his teeth at the 
magazine-lined door-way, with a frank 
disregard for appearances. 

The little window at the ticket office 
closed with a snap, and the ticket 
agent disappeared from view, only the 
occasional rapid ticking of the tele- 
graph instrument betokening any ac- 
tivity within. 

The colored shoe-black rested som- 
nolently from his labors, keeping, 
however, a drowsy lookout with one 
half-open optic for a possible customer 
among the early arrivals for the next 
out-going train. 

Outside on the street, business ac- 
tivities seemed equally suspended, or, 


to be more exact, seemed never to 
have begun. 

Half a dozen dingy saloons, whose 
swinging doors, standing yawningly 
open, revealed an expanse of saw- 
dusted floor and a dearth of customers, 
or, at best, an occasional thirsty one 
standing at the bar; a corner grocery, 
whose single dusty window, like a 
cyclopic eye, displayed an uninviting 
collection of battered tea boxes, musty 
looking currants and raisins in flat- 
bottomed trays, and ancient fly-papers, 
which had long ceased to fulfill their 
original purpose; a few grimy, unoc- 
cupied, two-storied warehouses with 
broken windows, and stretches of 
vacant lots between—these, with one 
exception, represented the business ac- 
tivities around the N. Y. & W. Depot. 

The solitary exception referred to 
was Gaetano Morelli’s fruit store. 

It was hardly more than a stand, 
and it stood between the cyclopic eye 
and a vacant lot, directly across the 
street from the waiting hack line. 
Dingy and unpainted as to exterior, its 
shining fruit piles, strings of dried 
peppers, and shelves of homely vege- 
tables stood out refreshingly, and 
struck a note of color in the general 
grayness and dinginess of the street. 

A peanut oven at the door gave 
forth an appetizing odor—so appetiz- 
ing that had Morelli been an appointed 
emissary of the temperance movement 
be could hardly have chosen a more 
effectual way of diverting the stray 
nickels of the hackmen from the sa- 
loon coffers to his own. 

As a usual thing, the hackmen (taxis 
had, not as yet adventured in that out- 
of-the-way quarter) stood listlessly 
about, their hacks drawn close to the 
sunken curb, their patient animals’ 
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heads drooping, while they exchanged 
their limited stock of gossip or called 
occasional greetings to the car men as 
they switched the trolley at the end 
of the line. 

On this late afternoon, however, a 
mild excitement seemed to pervade 
their waiting ranks. Yesterday they 
had been only slightly interested; to- 
day they were decidedly curious, as 
could be testified by their frequent 
side-stepping and sidelong glances 
across the street in the direction of the 
fruit store. 

Yet nothing out of the ordinary 
seemed to be going on there. The 
store looked as usual, and Luisa, Mo- 
relli’s plump and comely wife, stood 
inside, placidly polishing apples as she 
lifted them one by one out of a box 
and arranged them rosy side out, in the 
small window. 

Suddenly the whistle of the ap- 
proaching north-bound train was 
heard. The woman hastily deposited 
the apple she held in the shining pile 
and darted into an inner room. 

The excitement among the waiting 
Jehus became more intense. “Now 
watch her beat it for the train,” and 
Jerry McAuliffe side-stepped nimbly to 
better observe the fulfillment of his 
prediction. 

“Mebbe she’s expectin’ a friend,” 
ventured Michael, whose hack stood 
next to Jerry’s. 

“Friend nothin’,” scoffed Jerry. 
“Looks more like she was goin’ to meet 
ould Nick, she looks so down in the 
mouth. She was over to every train 
yestidday and terday. Wonder where 
the old man is?” 

“It ain’t any of our business,” re- 
marked Michael, somewhat sourly. He 
was, in reality, not a whit less curious 
than the rest of them, but somehow, 
the man’s decent instinct resented 
Jerry’s free and easy comments on 
Luisa’s movements. Besides, she was 
a countrywoman of his, and on the 
strength of it he enjoyed a speaking 
acquaintance with her, and felt bound 
to stand up for her. 

At this moment the woman reap- 
peared and, seizing a small scarlet 
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shawl from a hook in the wall, threw 
it over her head. Then locking the 
door of the little store behind her, she 
crossed the street and took her posi- 
tion at the scoop-like entrance to the 
station, whence she scanned every face 
as the passengers made their hurried 
exit therefrom. 

Her face, usually round and plump, 
looked tense and drawn under the 
bright shawl, but her dark eyes, 
sunken as if with weeping or sleepless- 
ness, looked out from their sepia shad- 
ows with a sombre fire. As the last 
passengers filtered out into the street, 
the woman’s deep breast heaved with 
a sigh of relief, and the rigid lines of 
her lips softened into their natural, 
full curves. 

Then, drawing her shawl more close- 
ly over her face, she hurriedly re- 
crossed the street, unlocked the door 
of the store, and disappeared into the 
inner room, while the hackmen shook 
their heads dubiously. 


* * * * 


Night and darkness had fallen over 
the crudities and blemishes of the 
street. 

The empty warehouses loomed up 
blackly mysterious, the cyclopic eye 
and Morelli’s  fruit-store seemed 
blotted out into the general darkness. 

But from under and above the 
large swinging doors of the saloons, 
patches of light flickered on the 
broken sidewalk in front, and cast 
long, wavering shadows beyond, and 
about the depot, where the lights clus- 
tered brightest was a certain transitory 
air of cheerfulness and warmth. 

There were only two night trains 
from the south. That at nine o’clock 
was usually a “heavy;” that at ten- 
thirty a “light.” 

Usually only two of the hackmen 
remained to take the slim chance of 
a fare from the night trains. 

“They’re too blame stingy,” com- 
plained Jerry. ‘“Nothin’ short 0’ a 
smash-up ’ll make ’em take a hack, if 
it’s too dark for th’ neighbors t’ see 
’em.” 

This night it was Michael’s and 
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Jerry’s turn to stand watch. Jerry had 
disappeared, perhaps in search of 
liquid refreshments. It still wanted 
fifteen minutes till the arrival of the 
nine o’clock train, and Michael leaned 
drowsily against the door of his hack. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on his 
arm. It was Luisa’s. “Michael,” she 
said, hurriedly, “Michael, my ole man 
ees verra sseeck—maybe he die—I 
do not know: P 

Suddenly she threw the end of her 
black shawl over her face and swayed 
to and fro in agony. 

The man watched her in silence. He 
recognized in his slow way that here 
was something more than physical 
sickness—a mental torture that his 
slow-reaching mind could not grasp. 

“Kin I help, Luisa? You want me 
to get a doctor—a priest?” he said, 
awkwardly, at last. 

“No, no,” dropping the shawl from 
her face. It ees not that. It ees an- 
other matter. Will you help me, 
Michael ?” 

Her pale lips were trembling, and 
her eyes, liquid and eloquent with the 
beauty of the South, sought his, im- 
ploringly, from out their heavy shad- 
ows. 

“Sure I will, Luisa,” said the man, 
simply. “What kin I do?” 

“T will tell you,” she said. “See, 
Michael, I wait here at the depot evera 
day and night. You see me—— Lis- 
ten, Michael,” she went on, with pas- 
sionate earnestness, “I wait here for 
a woman. She says she ees hees wife 
—my old man’s——” 

The woman flung the words from her 
as though they scorched and stung her 
lips. “She run away an’ leave my ole 
man—five, six years ago. They tole 
heem she was dead, then he marra 
me. Now she write my ole man, and 
say she ees not dead an’ will come 
back to heem—yesterday—to-day, 
mebbe. An’ my Gaetano, when he 
read the letter, he put hees han’ to hees 
head and fall down like dead. Now 
he has fever, an’ groan an’ cry. Eef 
he see her eet will kill heem. 

“She ees verra angry, she says, but 
oh, Michael—my ole man—he did not 
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know. He theenk she die long time 
since. 

“See; here ees money,” drawing a 
purse from her bosom and extracting 
three gold pieces therefrom, “give it 
to her. Tell her Gaetano Morelli ees 
verra seeck—mebbe he die to-night— 
Tell her to wait till to-morrow—nex’ 
week——” 

Michael eyed the purse a moment. 
“Why don’t you give it all to her and 
send her away for good?” he said, 
slowly. 

The woman looked at him steadily, 
her deep breast heaving, her eyes 
gathering fire. 

“Because, Michael, she say she ees 
hees wife, an’ if that ees true—she 
belongs to my ole man—not me—oh, 
Jesu!—but to-night she shall not come 
to—what you call it—to-mek noise. 
But bimeby, eef he do not die, Luisa 
will keep no woman from her man. She 
ees American. She ees what you say? 
—stylish—Mebbe Gaetano likes her 
best when he see her. 

“But he say to me now, ‘Luisa, car- 
rissima, do not leave me!’ Oh, Michael 
—TI think he call me. Watch!—and 
the Blessed Mother reward you. See! 
I give you this if you lose a fare while 
you watch,” and she thrust a_ gold 
piece in the man’s hand. 

“I won’t take it, Luisa,” he began, 
but she had already slipped away in 
the darkness. In a moment he heard 
the key rasping in the door of her 
little store. 

He looked helplessly after her. He 
had intended to ask her how he should 
know this woman; what he should say 
to her, what he should do if she re- 
fused to listen to him. Now his mind 
floundered in a maze of unspoken in- 
terrogations. 

Meantime, Jerry had been indulg- 
ing, not in spirituous liquors, behind 
the swinging doors—but in a nap in 
the comfortable seclusion of his hack. 

At first, the low, intense voice of 
Luisa seemed to fit in like part of a 
dream till the more familiar one of 
Michael aroused him to the reality of 
the dialogue. Then he became very 
wide-awake indeed. Seldom had a 
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bit of neighborhood gossip so fraught 
with pungent possibilities come Jerry’s 
way, and he gave it the attention its 
importance seemed to demand. 

However, unintentional as was his 
eavesdropping, he considered it the 
better part of wisdom to remain where 
he was until Michael should move 
away and he could slip unnoticed out 
of the hack. 

The whistle of the train gave him 
the desired opportunity, for Michael, 
leaving his conveyance to its fate, 
moved rapidly down the brightly light- 
ed corridor to watch more closely for 
the unwelcome visitor. 

Jerry would have liked to join him, 
but that being out of the question, he 
waited hopefully beside his hack for 
a fare, as the first few forerunners of 
an unusually heavy trainload filtered 
out into the street. 

Suddenly he started. His heavy red 
fist clutched convulsively on the door 
of the hack, and the healthy color in 
his round, good-natured face faded to 
a sickly pallor behind a three days’ 
bristly stubble. 

His eyes were following the move- 
ments of a woman. She was a short, 
squat black-clad figure, with a heavy, 
red face, surmounted by a small, flat, 
gray hat, chief among whose adorn- 
ments was a very stiff, very thin and 
scraggly-looking ostrich plume of 
dirty grey, sticking out straight be- 
hind. 

It was the only thing about her that 
did not appear heavy, solid, over-fed. 

She carried a shabby valise, and 
moved with ponderous footsteps into 
the shadows below the waiting hacks, 
whence she peered uncertainly across 
the cobble-paved street. 

Jerry watched as if fascinated. Then 
as she prepared to cross, he darted 
after her. 

“Kerrige, lady?” he said, hastily. 

The woman half-turned. “No, I’m 
only agoin’-—My Gawd, Jerry,” she 
gasped, weakly. 

Her valise fell heavily from her 
nerveless hands, and she stared at him 
—surprise, consternation, fear, too, 
stamped on every feature of her 
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blotched and dissipated countenance. 

‘So it’s you, Mame,” said the man, 
grimly. ‘“Where’re ye goin’ ?” 

The woman breathed heavily, but 
she faced him with sullen defiance. 

“I don’t know as it’s any o’ your 
business, Jerry McAuliffe,” she 
snapped, insolently. “You ‘tend to 
your affairs, and I'll ’tend to mine.” 

“This is my affair.” There was a 
grim determination in his tone that 
cowed her in spite of her bold front. 
“Ye can’t bluff me, Mame,” he contin- 
ued. “There’s nothing doing over 
there,” jerking his head in the direc- 
tion of the fruit store. “I know all 
about it, and you ain’t goin’ over there 
to-night, nor ever.” 

The woman eyed him sullenly. “If 
I ain’t goin’ there, where am I goin? 
I got no money. ¥ 

“You git inter this hack an’ I'll 
drive ye round to Jem Watsons’; his 
wife ‘Il put ye up fer the night— 
quick.” 

Heedless of her remonstrances, he 
grasped her valise with one hand and 
her arm with the other, and bundled 
her unceremoniously into the hack, 
just as Michael returned, empty-hand- 
ed, to his stand. Then he mounted 
the seat and drove rapidly away. 

Jerry did not drive far, however. 
Once a safe distance from the station, 
in the comparative seclusion of the 
wholesale district, he dismounted, and 
looked in on his unwilling fare. 

“Mame,” he said, almost pleading- 
ly, “I don’t want to make no trouble 
for ye. You was my wife once—I—I 
only got the divorce last year—after 
t’ boy died ” He hesitated, and 
the woman’s eyes fell. She mumbled 
something about having “heard of it.” 

“Tl give ye money, Mame—fifty 
dollars—t’ get out o’ town. Ye can live 
on that till ye get a job—ye’re a good 
cook.” 

“Fifty dollars!” The woman’s 
small, cunning eyes gleamed avari- 
ciously, but her voice was sharply de- 
risive. “Fifty dollars! I could a got- 
ten more outa that fool—Morelli—” 

“Not if I told him you committed 
bigamy when you married him. You’d 
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get somethin’ else, more likely,” in- 
terposed Jerry, significantly. 

The woman laughed, unpleasantly. 
“Well, I suppose I'll have t’ take it,” 
she said. “When do I get it?” 

“T’ll bring it to ye in the mornin’,” 
said Jerry—‘on one condition.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“You'll write Morelli a letter to-night 
and tell him as you was already mar- 
ried when you tied up with him; you 
ain’t got no claims on him now. And 
so far’s you’re concerned, Luisa is his 
lawful wife——” 

The woman scowled: “Oh, shucks! 
all that fuss for fifty dollars. It ain’t 
worth the trouble.” 

“It’s the truth, Mame, and if ye 
_ don’t do it, I’ll go myself and tell him 
to-morrow. Take it or leave it,” he 
said quietly. 

“Oh, I suppose I'll hev t’ take it,” 
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she said, angrily. “Don’t stand gapin’ 
at me. Take me over to Watsons’ an’ 
don’t never interfere with me again—” 
and she ripped out a few expletives 
that prompted Jerry to close the door 
with a bang and drive rapidly away. 

Jerry was an hour late at his post 
next morning, and business being un- 
usually brisk, it was late in the after- 
noon before he found himself at lei- 
sure, and in his usual place next to 
Michael. 

Unshaven, preoccupied, the man 
leaned moodily against his hack. At 
last he roused himself. 

“T didn’t see Morelli’s wife over t’ 
the trains terday,” he remarked, casu- 
ally. 

“No,” replied Michael, facing him 
stolidly. “She tole me she got a let- 
ter t’ say her—er—friend ain’t com- 
ing.” 





TO THE WIND 


BY EARL S. RUDISILL 


O wind of might, that now doth blow 
In sad and baleful tone, 

Why dost thou come, depress me so, 
When I am all alone? 


Thy voice is doleful as of those 
Who mourn departed friends; 

It seems to warn of coming woes; 
Peace from my heart it rends. 


Now half in anger, half in tears, 
Thou threatenest with ill; 

And when my heart would lose its fears 
Thou speak’st more evil still. 


Get hence and let me rest in peace, 
O thou of evil mind! 

Let all my vain repining cease 
Till endless joy I find. 





THE TWIN BUTTES HOLD-UP 


BY J. ELLIOTT AND ARTHUR PRICE 


of the circling mountains 

when John Dowd, with the 
two burros that carried his prospecting 
outfit, reached the summit. His gaze 
swept the great stretch below and be- 
fore him to the base of the westerly 
range of up-piled rock. The perspec- 
tive between was that of the dry, un- 
dulating floor of an ocean whose waves 
had suddenly been sstilled, whose 
waters had receded and had left their 
impress in billowy, gray sand. 

Here and there his field glass 
showed a boulder, wind-swept of the 
sand, that had black, sun-blistered 
face. Nor aught else—aught that gave 
sign that nature, in this sunken, rock- 
rimmed bowl, had survived the arid- 
ness and sear of sun. The in-hemmed 
space—thirty to forty miles in diame- 
ter, as Dowd estimated in the early 
light—spelled but desolation: 

In its center—almost to exactitude 
—two grayish, cone-shaped buttes lift- 
ed themselves three hundred feet or 
more above the sand dune levels. 
These it was that held the field-glass 
of Dowd; and to them he burro-trailed 
his way to fortune. Asked, later—af- 
ter the years of fortune-building: 
“What decided you to make trail to 
these buttes over those sun-scorched, 
shifting sands?” Dowd replied: “I 
had water and grub—plenty o’ both— 
and was headed Tucson-way,” and it 
was the wave of his arm that gave 
finality to the words and robbed them 
of all self-praise—of all but the play 
of chance in the life of the prospector. 

Dowd was a Scotchman. For years 
he had been an unsuccessful prospec- 
tor, and had burro-beat old trails and 
made many new ones in the various 


HE MORNING sun was all 
but cresting the easterly rim 


mineralized districts of the Southwest- 
ern frontier of twenty years ago. The 
rugged and the persistent of the Scotch 
within him had carried him—with his 
burros and hope—on and on, but it 
was nevertheless true that, for him, 
the Twin Buttes was a camping place 
but a short distance this side of the 
one that Hope abandons to the “quit- 
ter.” 

Following the discovery, there came 
the years of delve into the rock-walled 
treasure store, the building and opera- 
tion of the mill, the fortune building 
of Dowd, and the gradual development 
of a frontier mining camp into a com- 
munity of some three thousand souls 
that included all of the frontier, Mexi- 
can border, human conglomerate from 
the undesired and tolerated “bad 
man,” with a record, to the essential 
wage earner of the mine. Both sexes, 
too, were well represented among the 
camp parasites. 

Red lights blazed the all-night trail 
along the tortuous gulch highways, 
flashing their multiple of lures to the 
man of the idle hour and unemptied 
pocket; there was the shuffle of feet on 
sanded floor to the discords of intend- 
ed harmony, at all hours of the day 
and night, and the “‘click-click” of the 
coin and the celluloid chips as they 
were passed back and forth, over the 
green baized tables to the varying 
course of chance. 

The Twin Buttes camp, at that time, . 
stood for the extreme outpost of min- 
ing communities, and was so far re- 
moved from circuits and sittings of 
statute interpreters and enforcers that 
it was a law unto itself. 

And this law was codified and en- 
forced by one man—John Dowd. His 
lowly spoken: “Don’t do that again,” 
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seldom required repetition; and the 
repetition, when. called for, was— 
vamose. Nor were there any¢so dar- 
ing as to disregard the final order of 
the judge whose physical attributes, 
of more than local repute, were more 
compelling than might be any ermine 
of the law. 

Dowd, himself, was an unusual type 
—-unusual, even, in a region that drew 
and developed types. Seen at a dis- 
tance that prevented a look in upon 
the gray of eyes and a reach of the 
low-toned voice, he was all but apeish 
in appearance. The _ under-height 
frame, the out-bowed legs, the long 
arms, swinging from massive, stooped 
shoulders, drew the strong lines of a 
picture that was completed by features 
well-covered by a wiry, iron-gray 
beard, and by the low-hanging hair, of 
same color and texture, that curled up 
from below his neck. It was only when 
you looked into the quick-changing 


gray of the eyes and heard the domin- 
ant note in voice that you forgot the 
physical picture and felt but the force- 


ful, the compelling mental of the man. 

How he kept in such instant touch 
with the camp’s daily happenings that 
were disconnected from mining opera- 
tions, and, at the same time attended 
to the multiple of duties that the one- 
man, ever-vigilant and all but omni- 
present management of the property 
involved, was a much-discussed mys- 
tery. Yet nothing, seemingly, had es- 
caped him until—now. 

But the “now” included about all 
that was personally, financially and 
immediately important to John Dowd. 

The source of the rumor had not 
been traced. It had drifted up, in mys- 
terious, namelessly whispered currents 
from the underworld, and had furtive 
circulation, even, among the mine 
workmen. 

There was to be a hold-up. 

Whether it was supposed that Dowd, 
of all men in camp, knew, or whether 
his curt resentment of all volunteer 
information as to mine affairs deterred, 
no one had spoken to him of the com- 
ing roadside “hand-out,” in which he 
was to be dealer, so far as could be 
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learned; and he was certainly making 
every preparation to start the follow- 
ing morning—alone—over the sixty 
miles of desert trail to the railroad sta- 
tion with the bullion. So certain had 
been Dowd’s hold upon his desert com- 
munity, and so unswerving had been 
the loyalty of the lawlessly inclined 
elements in the camp to the man who 
supplied its circulating medium, that 
the unwritten notice had read: “Hands 
off Dowd,” and in the months of the 
years, as he made his trips with the 
“clean-ups,” there had been no thought 
of roadside events. 

It was the double load, so it was 
said, that had prodded the dormant 
criminal thought to action—Dowd hav- 
ing been prevented, by one thing and 
another, from making the last month’s 
trip; and there were now the “clean- 
ups” from something more than two 
months’ run of the mill—sixty thou- 
sand dollars and above. 

“John Sanders pulled his freight in- 
to camp this evenin’,” Burns, the night 
watchman said to Dowd, tentatively, as 
he was leaving the office. “Tell him 
to vamose after morning grub, and 
that the trail to the Twin Buttes is 
barred to him in the future,” Dowd 
said in tone of finality. Burns nodded 
his head. The habits of the employer 
become, in time, those of the employee 
in large degree. Dowd’s Scotch thrift 
was not even wasting of words, and 
interviews between him and his men 
had become lop-sided—vocally. There 
was the worded question; the answer 
was a nod or shake of the head, unless 
words were a necessity. 

“Goin’ to hit th’ trail in th’ mo’nin’ 
with th’ bullion?” Burns ventured, his 
hand on the door-knob. Dowd nodded 
his head in answer, and then: “Order 
the team for four, and tell Ortego and 
Adsit to be ready,” he said, with a 
flourish of his right arm. 

“They’re both in Tucson, layin’ off,” 
Burns replied, and there was more of 
surprise than else in the answer—sur- 
prise that Dowd did not know. “Then 
Burtis and Carter,” Dowd suggested, 
as he named two men, long in his em- 
ploy, who had a reputation for expert 
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use of tools other than those required 
in mining operations. 

“Heard that they’re goin’ to hold 
_you up?” Burns queried. Dowd’s head 
nodded. “Believe it?” and the ques- 
tion of Burns carried much of concern. 
Dowd’s head was now motionless. 
“Make it plain to Sanders,” he said, 
looking up, as Burns was opening the 
door. “Don’t make the play, Dowd— 
they'll get you, sure,” and the door 
slammed behind Burns as if his own 
temerity in making the suggestion had 
been the force. 

Sanders was a prospector whose 
three-tandem burro outfit, with the 
black cat perched upon the shoulders 
of the bell-burro, was known from one 
end of the territory to the other. He, 
however, was not so certainly savied. 
Some said he was loco. He had been 
connected, it was known, with several 
roadside events that did not have sanc- 
tion of law, but whether with “malice 
aforethought” or as the innocent tool 
of others—well—opinions differed. 

It was shortly before midnight when 
Dowd countermanded the order for his 
team—a break in the hoisting machin- 
ery having occurred that demanded his 
personal attention. The change in his 
plans, however, had not become known 
—and when he opened the door of his 
office, one corner of which served to 
hold his bunk, at about five o’clock, a 
considerable crowd was gathered to 
see the start-off. Sanders was one of 
the number. The sweep of the gray 
eyes caught him and the voice came, 
rapid-fire, in its wake: “Did Burns tell 
you what I said ?” 

“Yes, John Dowd, an’ I ain’t takin’ 
no hand-outs from you, nor hittin’ any 
trails that’s blocked—savey >” Dowd, 
with a glance at Sanders, whose pro- 
pelling force might not be misunder- 
stood, went on up to the mill. Sanders 
had friends in the crowd—and there 
were those who were not. But their 


inquiries brought only a shake of his 
head; and a half-hour later his burro 
caravan, himself in the rear with his 
prod, straggled its course down the 
gulch incline. 

One thing and another detained, and 
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it was early morning of the third day 
after when Dowd’s team of mules, 
hitched. to the canvas-covered road 
wagon, stood before the office door, 
and he came out with the iron-bound 
bullion box on his back. “Hoist your- 
selves, boys,” was his greeting to Bur- 
tis and Carter as he dumped the bul- 
lion box into the space front from the 
forward of the two seats, and took the 
lines from the boy. All were quickly 
“set”—Burtis and Carter in the rear 
seat—and Dowd’s one “cluck” started 
the mules. Burns and the stable-boy 
only were there to answer the adios 
called back from the wagon; and 
Burns’s answer was but a wave of the 
arm and an ominous shake of the head. 
Up to the hour of starting, he had 
vainly endeavored to dissuade Dowd 
from making the trip. 

“It’s a cinch they get you at the 
Black Gap—I know,” was the first and 
finish of his argument; and suggested 
an escort of a score or more if the trip 
must be made before the would-be 
highwaymen were ousted from cover. 

“Three men are as good as fifty,” 
Dowd had replied, “with the devils 
among those rocks.” 

“Sixty thousand dollars,” Burns sug- 
gested, and added, ominously, “with 
no chance at all for you fellers.” 

“I can trust Burtis and Carter to 
play safe from that; and if the thieves 
do get the bullion, they won’t get it out 
of this desert.” The answer came with 
a gritty sound that had source in the 
Highlands. 

The wagon trail led almost due 
north for a distance of about fifteen 
miles to a high ridge of volcanic rock 
that cut through the desert, with east- 
erly and westerly course. At the point 
for which they were headed, and 
where was a break in the ridge, Dowd 
had graded a road that wound about 
between the black, massed boulders 
and led to the mesa beyond, where be- 
gan the easy, down grade to the rail- 
road. This cut shortened connections 
with the outer world of iron rails and 
moving trains by about ten miles, and 
furnished an easier grade. 

A ride through coarse, yielding sand, 
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under the glare of a tropic sun, be- 
tween and over the sand dunes, the 
mules, for the most part, at walking 
gait, does not inspire the conversa- 
tional, especially so when beyond the 
heads of the mules lay the all but cer- 
tainty of danger that was under cover. 
The thoughts of the wagon’s occu- 
pants, too, were sufficiently engross- 
ing, and so the crunch-crunch of the 
wagon tires in the sand was the only 
sound the wagon carried in the wake 
of its course. 

It was about two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon when Dowd brought the mules 
to a stop upon the hard, crushed rock 
road-bed of the incline that led up to 
the gate of the pass, guarded on either 
side with shaft-like piles of malapi. 

Burtis, with the quick eyes of a fron- 
tiersman, noticed small hoof marks on 
his side of the road. 

“Three burros,” he reported, with- 
out preface. 

“A man with hobnails in the shape 
of a half moon,” Carter announced as 
his discovery. 

“Saunders,” said Dowd, “gittup.” 

That was all. The three men tacit- 
ly admitted their vigilance, but did not 
comment upon it. 

“Passed here about noon—fool for 
traveling in the middle of the day,” 
muttered Burtis, seeing other signs. 

“He’s daft,” declared the Scotch- 
man. 

Looking up the barren sides of the 
hills, they saw before them a thin blue 
tree of smoke growing where naught 
else could flourish in the arid atmos- 
phere. 

“He’s pitched his camp; he’s safe, I 
reckon,” concluded Burtis. 

Dowd was a taciturn man. As he 
was the employer, the other two, in 
prudence, guided their conduct by his. 
So no comments were made as they as- 
cended the grade, toward the blue tree 
of smoke. But all were watching the 
spot. They could not see the man near 
the fire: he might be behind a rock, 
but they now had no anticipation of 
any trouble. It was just habit that 
brought their rifles more comfortably 
across their knees as they neared the 
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blue whiff that rose from the scorching 
rocks, 

When Saunders did appear, he came 
from the direction opposite to that in 
which the smoke climbed. He sprang 
trom behind a rock, abreast of the 
passing buckboard, with heavy revol- 
vers in his hands. 

Burtis and Carter accepted the rule 
of precedence in desert gun play. They 
dropped their rifles and lifted their 
arms with alacrity. The movement 
was as automatic as is the action of a 
city man in lifting his hat when a 
woman bows to him. Furthermore, 
the gold in the box under the seat did 
not belong to them. 

Dowd, to whom the gold did belong, 
bawled crossly, dictatorially: “Quit 
your fooling, Saunders. I haven’t time 
to bother with you.” 

But the instinct of the desert had 
affected him; he pulled up the team as 
automatically as the other men had 
lifted their gunless hands. 

“Don’t worry, Dowd,” said Saun- 
ders. “You can see it ain’t your gold 
that I want—you can see that I ain’t 
wearing any mask on my face, like a 
road agent does. Not me; that is, not 
this time,” added the simple-minded 
fellow. “I ain’t saying what I have 
done in times agone. But this time I 
am virtuous in my job. See, I don’t 
want your money; that’s yours. What 
I want is your luck. You’ve got more 
luck than a man ought to have. More’n 
God Almighty intended a man should 
have.” 

Burtis and Carter, amazed by the 
speech of the man in the road, dropped 
their arms. Dowd reflexed slightly 
the pressure of his foot on the brake. 

“Stop; these guns is loaded, and 
I’ll shoot you all sure as preachin’ if 
you start off till I’m done. I want 
your luck, Mister Dowd.” 

“Saunders, you’re crazy,” said 
Dowd. 

“Perhaps I is, perhaps I’m as locoed 
as a locomotive, but give me your luck, 
or by Saint Tommy—what’s my patron 
saint—I’ll kill you all three. Sure, by 
God, I will.” 

Burtis spoke harshly, passionately, 
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profanely. He told Saunders what 
kind of a lunatic he believed him to 
be. 

“See that buzzard?” said Saunders, 
indicating a bird high overhead. “I’m 
going to shoot him, with one shot of 
one of my guns, mark you that. By 
the time its dead body reaches the 
ground, you, Dowd, must say that you 
give me your luck. Luck is something 
that every man is entitled to. I ain’t 
never had any. You've had too much, 
Dowd. You say: ‘I hereby give to 
Thomas Saunders my Luck, all the 
luck that I expect to have hereafter; 
all the chances and opportunities that 
is to come to me, the same Thomas 
Saunders stip—stip——” 

“Stipulating,” suggested Carter. 

“Yes, stipulating that he will not in- 
terfere with my property at Twin 
Buttes or elsewhere, or the gold I carry 
under my buckboard seat, so help us 
both, God.” 

There was a crack of a shot, and the 
three men in the buckboard saw the 
buzzard falling swiftly to the ground, 
killed by a marvelous bullet. 

“All right,” said Dowd, briefly. “I 
don’t believe in luck; there ain’t no 
such thing as luck; but I'll do what 
you say to get rid of you, if you'll 
promise not to hinder us from now on. 
You’re entitled to all the crazy: luck 
you can find.” 

“Done!” said Saunders. 

There, under the burning sun, in the 
middle of the desert hill side, Dowd, 
the hard-headed, successful Scot, re- 
peated an idiotic oath, following Saun- 
ders word for word. 

“T don’t know when the luck will 
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come to me, but it will now,” said 
Saunders. ‘Much obliged, Mr. Dowd. 
Good-bye.” 

Saunders put his revolvers in their 
holsters. The two guards, now restored 
to competency, reached for their rifles. 

“Don’t harm the loon,” said Dowd. 
“Gittup.” 

The mules trudged on up the grade, 
and the three men did not even glance 
back to Saunders as he sat in the road 
and rehearsed the fortune that would 
be his when the Dowd luck began to 
work in his interest. 

Later he went to his camp, kicked 
out the fire, saddled his burros with 
their packs, and started on up the 
road. Three shots reverberated through 
the defiles of the hills as he trudged 
along, but he paid little attention to 
them—for was he not a man of luck 
now, impervious to misfortune? He 
was so deep in his dreams as he toiled 
through the dust of the desert hills 
that he did not hear a sound of ham- 
mering until he turned a corner of 
the road and came upon a crimson 
scene. Suddenly, before his eyes lay 
the dead bodies of Dowd, Burtis and 
Carter. Over them and near them stood 
a gang of cut-throats, Mexican bandits, 
lush with gore, prying open the iron 
chest which held Dowd’s gold dust. 

“Dowd’s luck has ended,” cried 
Saunders. 

His presence was discovered by the 
handits. 

One stepped toward Saunders with 
a terrible knife. 

“T guess I didn’t get much when I 
got Dowd’s luck,” said Saunders. 

He said nothing more. 
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PART II. 


The Jewish nation consisted of 
twelve tribes. Some of all were at 
Jerusalem in Palestine, the center of 
their national life. But two tribes, 
mainly, were represented there—Ju- 
dah and Benjamin. These two, there- 
fore, may be specially considered as 
the rich man in the parable. His five 
brethren mentioned would correspond 
to the remaining ten tribes residing in 
the countries round about. The par- 
able shows that no special favor would 
be shown to those brethren—“They 
have Moses and the Prophets; let them 
hear them.” These words clearly 
identify the rich man and his brethren 
as the twelve tribes of Israel to whom 
God’s favors and blessings came 
through Moses and the Prophets. 

Cannot all see clearly that this par- 
able, which is the mainstay of all the 
eternal torment doctrines and teach- 
ings, has been misunderstood? Its 
teachings are beautiful and in entire 
accord with the facts of history and 
revelation. 


I],—The Goats in Everlasting Fire. 


This, also, is a parable, and not a 
literal statement. Besides, it applies 
not to people now living, but to people 
who will be living in the world during 
the thousand years of Christ’s reign 
following His second advent. The 
context tells us this. We read, When 
the Son of Man shall come in His glory 
and all His holy angels with Him, then 
shall He sit upon the Throne of His 
glory, and before Him will be gathered 
all nations.—Matthew 25 :31-46. 

The Son of Man has not yet come in 


His glory. He is waiting for the de- 
velopment of the Church, His saintly 
Bride class, which is to sit with Him 
in His Throne and share His glory, 
and, with Him, participate in the judg- 
ing of the world—“Know ye not that 
the saints shall judge the world ?”— 
(1 Cor. 6:2.) This parable, then, be- 
longs not to the Church, nor to this 
Gospel Age, but to the world’s Judg- 
ment Day or trial time in the coming 
Age, the thousand years of Messiah’s 
reign. Mankind are represented as 
sheep and goats. Surely these are 
symbolical. Surely mankind will not 
turn into sheep and goats! We must 
interpret it symbolically. Like a shep- 
herd the great Messiah will, during 
the thousand years, instruct, uplift and 
enlighten humanity. Such as receive 
the instructions and come into full ac- 
cord with Him are styled sheep, sym- 
bolically, of course. And they are 
placed at His right hand, symbolically, 
of course, signifying a place of favor. 
The others, the wayward, not develop- 
ing the graces of character under these 
instructions, will be goats, in a sym- 
bolical sense, of course, and will be 
gathered to Messiah’s left hand of dis- 
favor. At the conclusion of that glo- 
rious thousand years of Divine favor, 
uplifting, restitution (Acts 3:19-21), 
the consummation of the matter will 
have been reached. The sheep class, 
perfect, glorious, will be ushered into 
life everlasting. The goat class, wil- 
ful rejectors of Divine favor on the 
Divine terms, will receive death ever- 
lasting! their everlasting punishment. 
But what kind of punishment will it 
be? St. Paul answers, “They shall be 
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punished with everlasting destruction.” 
Destruction will be their punishment, 
just as death is the capital punishment 
in the State of New York, California 
and elsewhere. St. Peter says of each: 
“They shall be destroyed from 
amongst the people.” (Acts 3:23.) 
Again, he tells us that they will perish 
like natural brute beasts. (2 Pet. 
2:12.) What could be plainer or sim- 
pler than this? The word used by our 
Lord, in the Greek rendered punish- 
ment, is kolasin. It signifies restraint, 
cutting off. It has no thought of tor- 
ment connected with it. 

The question may arise, Why did 
our Lord use the words, “Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels?” Fire is 
here used as a symbol of destruction, 
and the word everlasting has its full 
import, as St. Paul expressed it, “ever- 
lasting destruction.” Is not fire as good 
a symbol of destruction as a sheep is 
a symbol of a child of God, or a goat 
a symbol of a follower of Satan? We 
can think of no better symbol of de- 
struction than fire—nothing more de- 
structive. 

But the Monitor raises the sugges- 
tion that matter is indestructible. Very 
true. The burning of a human body in 
a literal flame or the burning of the 
same body by the chemical action of 
the atmosphere, more slowly, would 
reduce it to dust and gases. Nothing 
would be lost. But man is more than 
a body. The intelligent will, thought, 
etc., which constitutes a human soul 
or human being, is something more 
than a body, and is not subject to the 
same conditions. The soul can be de- 
stroyed. Intelligence can be blotted 
out. The human will perishes when 
the spark of animal life quits the body. 
And it is the soul that the Bible de- 
clares is responsible for sin, and not 
the body. It was Adam, a soul, that 
was condemned to death. It was Adam 
and the souls of all his children that 
were redeemed by Jesus’ sacrifice. 
As it is written, He redeemeth thy soul 
(life, being) from destruction.—Psalm 
103:4. The death or destruction of 
Adam’s soul would have meant annihi- 
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lation had not the Almighty provided 
the redemption. The redemption price 
was the death of Jesus’ soul; as we 
read, “He poured out His soul unto 
death; He made His soul an offering 
for sin.” Likewise it was Jesus’ soul 
that was raised from the dead; as we 
read, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
sheol, hades, the grave,” etc. (Acts 
2:27.) This is St. Peter’s explanation, 
not ours. 

Because Adam, a soul, and all his 
children’s souls have thus been re- 
deemed (not from torment, but from 
sheol, hades, the tomb, the state of 
death), therefore we have the Mas- 
ter’s own words, “All that are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
of man and come forth.” The First 
Resurrection will consist only of the 
holy, the saintly, whose trial is in the 
present time, and who will be awak- 
ened to their reward to sit with Mes- 
siah in His Throne. During the thou- 
sand years all the remainder of the 
dead will be awakened and given the 
opportunity of resurrection or raising 
up out of sin and death. That will be 
a resurrection, of judgment, or trial, 
or testing for them, because only those 
who will conform to the tests of that 
time will ever be fully raised up. The 
others, the goat class, will be de- 
stroyed in the Second Death. 


III1.—Looking Upon the Carcasses. 


The Monitor’s third proof-text of 
eternal torment is found in St. Mark 
9:42:48. The Lord advised all rather 
to cut off their right hand or pluck out 
their eye than to go into gehenna fire 
“where the worm dieth not and the fire 
is not quenched.” 

We read recently of a poor man in 
Sweden who took the Monitor’s literal 
view of this step and chopped off his 
right hand. He thought the statement 
literal and acted according to his faith. 
We doubt if the Monitor’s editor has 
done the same, or would be likely to 
take this passage literally if the con- 
ditions were ever so favorable. It is 
worthy of note that the word here ren- 
dered hell fire, is not the same Greek 
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word that is generally rendered hell 
and which signifies the tomb. The 
word here is gehenna. It refers not to 
some place beyond the bounds of time 
and space, but to a valley just outside 
of the walls of Jerusalem. As Jerusa- 
lem typically represented the New Je- 
rusalem, the Kingdom of God, and 
harmony with God, so this Valley of 
Hinnom, called in the Greek gehenna, 
symbolized the utter destruction of all 
finally impenitent and contumacious 
sinners in the Second Death—“ever- 
lasting destruction.” This is acknowl- 
edged by the Monitor, which says: 
“Gehenna originally stood for ‘the 
valley of the sons of Hinnom.’ It was 
notorious as the scene in earlier days 
of the horrible worship of Moloch. 
Later, when the Jews fell away from 
the true worship of God, they even 
went so far as to burn their own chiid- 
ren to the demons of that region. It 
was a place that had been defiled by 
Josiah, cursed by Jeremias, and for 
these associations held in abomination 
by the Jews, who according to the 
course of time, used it to signify also 
the fiery and cursed abode of the 
damned. This is the very usage of the 
term that Christ Himself adopted.” 
The Monitor styles it the abode of 
the damned. But what is the real 
meaning of the word damned? All 
will agree that it signifies condemned. 
So we say that gehenna will be the 
abode of all condemned to the Second 
Death as the filth and offscouring of 
the earth, unfit for the Divine favor 
and blessing of life everlasting. The 
Valley of Hinnom (gehenna), in our 
Lord’s day, was deep and was used 
as a garbage place for the destruction 
of valueless things. No living things 
were ever cast into it—only dead car- 
casses, rats, mice, dogs, etc. Many of 
these, falling along the sides of the 
Valley would gradually decompose. 
Maggots would breed in them and 
speedily reduce them to dust. These 
are the worms mentioned by Jesus, 
chat died not. These worms are not 
alive now; they were like any other 
worms. Jesus meant that, as the 
worms surely accomplished the de- 
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struction of the refuse cast therein, so, 
complete destruction awaits the wil- 
fully wicked. No one thought of kill- 
ing those worms or stopping their rav- 
ages. They were doing good work. 
When Jesus spoke of the fire that 
was not quenched, he referred to the 
burning of brimstone in the bottom of 
this gehenna. Its use was intended to 
destroy bacteria, the germs of disease, 
and help to preserve the health of the 
city. Those who heard Jesus had no 
thought that he meant for them to cut 
off their hands or their feet, or pluck 
out their eyes. Neither did they under- 
stand Him to mean that the wicked 
would be literally cast into that or any 
similar gehenna. They interpreted the 
parable properly to mean that any sin 
we may cherish, be it as precious to us 
as a right hand, a right foot, or a right 
eye, would be too costly to continue 
if it were to lose for us the everlasting 
life and harmony with God symbolized 
by the New Jerusalem—if it would win 
for us the Second Death, symbolized 
by gehenna and its worms and fire. 
The Monitor evidently knew about 
the prophecy which corresponds exact- 
ly to Jesus’ words, but it does not cite 
it. We will do so. It is found in Isaiah 
66:24. The context shows us that the 
prophecy relates to the future—to the 
period of Messiah’s Kingdom, when all 
will be expected to worship God and 
to obey, under the assistance of the 
great Mediator between God and men. 
Then, however, transgressors will per- 
ish, and the righteous will look upon 
the carcasses of them that transgressed 
against God, whose worms shall not 
die, whose fire shall not be quenched. 
It will be the carcasses that will be in 
evidence, and the worms and the fire, 
and the people will see these. It will 
not be a roasting of souls by devils 
with pitchfolks to all eternity! A little 
Scripture helps to dissolve much of the 
confusion of the “dark ages.” 


The Monitor Agrees with Pastor 
Russell. 


The Monitor agrees that the literal 
meaning of the word sheol, the only 
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word translated hell in the Old Testa- 
ment, is the grave. It says: 

“Pastor Russell thinks to do away 
with the Biblical reason for a hereafter 
of punishment by calling attention to 
the fact that the word sheol, the He- 
brew term for hell, literally means, the 
grave. It is to be remarked first that 
the origin of this word is doubtful. The 
general agreement among Hebrew 
scholars is that it comes from another 
Hebrew word meaning to be sunk in 
or to be hollow; accordingly signifying 
a cave or place under the earth, and 
hence a grave. But as in all other 
tongues, so in Hebrew, words have 
several significations related or con- 
nected with their original meaning.” 

Very good. No scholar would think 
of questioning that the primary mean- 
ing of sheol is the grave, and that the 
word sheol in the Common Version of 
the Old Testament is translated grave 
and pit more times than it is trans- 
lated hell, but means grave or pit 
every time. The Monitor thinks, how- 


ever, that it sees an objection, and that 
sheol does not always 


signify the 
grave. It cites us to Jacob’s lament 
over the supposed death of Joseph. 
Jacob said, I will go down into sheol 
unto my son mourning. The Monitor 
argues that, since he thought his son 
had been devoured by wild beasts, he 
could not refer to going to the grave. 
The Monitor must take a broader view 
of the word grave and consider it the 
tomb, the death state. Otherwise he 
would be forced to the supposition that 
Jacob expected the same wild beast to 
devour him, so that he could go to his 
son. 

In order to understand the Bible we 
must approach it with free minds, un- 
biased, and seek to be taught by it in- 
stead of seeking to make it support our 
own theory or irrational theories of the 
past. In old English literature the 
word hell was freely used as signify- 
ing grave or pit or any covered state or 
condition. Thus a man might speak 
of the helling of his house and mean 
the thatching of it with straw, the one- 
storied buildings of olden times being 
buried under the thatch. Farmers in 
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olden times wrote, telling how many 
bushels of potatoes they helled in the 
fall—buried in pits to keep them from 
sprouting that they might be dug up 
for use in the spring. Whoever will 
take the trouble to look up every one 
of the sixty-six occurrences of the 
word sheol in the Old Testament may 
satisfy himself without a doubt re- 
specting the meaning of the word, that 
it refers to the death state, the tomb. 
Hades in the New Testament corre- 
sponds to this, and is used to translate 
sheol in Acts 2:27, “Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in heli,” and in 1 Cor. 
15:55, “O death, where is thy sting ? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” As be- 
fore stated, the only word translated 
hell which has fire connected with it in 
any sense is gehenna, which is a meta- 
phor, as we have already explained. 

Whatever sheol is, it is to be de- 
stroyed. It is not to last forever, for 
the Lord so declares, “O sheol, I will 
be thy destruction.” (Hosea 13:14.) 
The grave, the tomb, the state of death 
is to be destroyed. The death penalty 
which came upon the race through our 
Father Adam’s disobedience is to be 
cancelled, obliterated, as a result of 
Jesus’ sacrificial death, the Just for the 
unjust. The thousand years of Mes- 
siah’s reign will be devoted to this very 
work of destroying Adamic death—the 
death which has come upon the human 
family because of Father Adam’s dis- 
obedience. From the Bible standpoint, 
the whole human family are dead, in 
the sense that they have no right to 
life because imperfect. 

Thus Jesus speaks of them, saying, 
“Let the dead bury their dead; go thou 
and preach the Gospel.” During Mes- 
siah’s reign, the knowledge of the Lord 
will fill the whole earth. Every crea- 
ture will be enlightened. All the blind 
eyes shall be opened. All the deaf 
ears shall be unstopped. All that have 
gone down into sheol (the tomb) will 
come up; thus sheol will be destroyed, 
to be no more.” 

St. Paul confirms this, declaring that 
ultimately a great shout will go up, 
“O hades, where is thy victory?” 
Hades now is having a great victory; 
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its captives number ninety thousand 
every day. But soon Emanuel’s 
Kingdom will be established, and in- 
stead of the reign of sin and death will 
come in the reign of righteousness un- 


to life—the turning back of the tide— 
the recovery of the race. By the close 
of Messiah’s reign He will have ac- 
complished a great victory over sin 
and all opposition, including death, 
which will be the last enemy to be 
fully destroyed. (1 Cor. 15:25, 26.) 
Then will be brought to pass the say- 
ing, “O hades, where is thy victory?” 
—Vs. 54, 55. 

The Monitor closes with an appeal 
to believe in eternal torment based on 
its final text on the subject, St. Luke 
12:4, 5: 

“I say unto you, my friends: Fear 
not them that can kill the body, and 
after that have nothing more that they 
can do. But I will show you whom 
you shall fear; fear Him who, after 
He hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell. Yea, I say to you, fear Him.” 

Strange to say, the Monitor does not 
perceive that this, its last thunderbolt, 
shatters its own argument! The argu- 
ment is that the Lord’s disciples should 
not fear men in their loyalty to princi- 
ple, because men could merely kill the 
body, could merely take away the pres- 
ent life and could do no more. Men 
could have no power to vitiate or ren- 
der inoperative that privilege of ever- 
lasting life which God has provided 
for all mankind through Jesus. On the 
contrary, all should know that God is 
able to destroy the soul, the future life, 
in gehenna. He, and He alone, is to be 
feared. The present life is of minor 
consequence, anyway. It can last but 
a few years at most. The life we are 
most interested in is the eternal one, 
which Jesus has secured for all who 
will accept it on His terms, but which 
will be missed by all those who fear 
and obey men rather than God. Com- 
pare Matthew 10:28, remembering the 
Monitor’s definition of gehenna, to 
which we agree, with supplemental ex- 
planation respecting the future, anti- 
typical gehenna. 
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The Monitor's Impassioned Appeal. 


The Monitor closes with the follow- 
ing old-fashioned appeal, which many 
erroneously suppose to be Scriptural— 
“To doubt is to be damned.” It says: 

“What a mad act it is to close one’s 
eyes on the edge of an abyss, only to 
fall into it the more surely! Better 
hard truth than false security.” 

The difficulty with the Monitor and 
with many others of us in the past has 
been that we kept our mental eyes 
closed and imagined hobgoblins and 
dreamed nightmares respecting fire- 
proof devils with horns and forked 
tails and cloven feet, etc., which are 
rot only unknown to the Scriptures, 
but thoroughly contrary thereto. If the 
Monitor is still blind, notwithstanding 
the eye-salve of exposition which we 
have endeavored to apply as gently as 
possible, we shall consider its case 
hopeless and leave it with the masses 
of the world for that blessed future 
time declared through the Prophet 
when all the blind eyes shall be 


opened. Then they will see the hither- 


to undiscovered length and breadth 
and heighth and depth of the love of 
God. Then they will see that Satan 
and his fallen angels, instead of being 
afar off stoking fires, have been right 
here with humanity, posing as angels 
of light and doctoring our theology to 
make it picture the Almighty God as 
the most horrible and monstrous Being 
of the Universe, and His Plan of deal- 
ing with humanity the most diabolical 
and unjust possible for the human 
mind to conceive. 

These “doctrines of devils,” as St. 
Paul calls them, have had a good, long 
trial, and the result is, that those who 
believe these things most thoroughly 
are very generally the worst people in 
the world. Rarely do we hear of a 
murderer being executed who has not 
professed faith in these monstrous 
theories of the past, still advocated by 
the Monitor. 

If preaching bad tidings of misery 
to nearly all the people has brought so 
little good fruitage in so long a time, 
would it not be well for the Monitor 
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and all who claim to be ambassadors 
and mouthpieces for God and for 
Christ, to preach for a while the 
blessed Gospel first announced to Ab- 
raham: “In thy seed shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed?” The 
same message was heralded by the an- 
gels who proclaimed Jesus’ birth, say- 
ing: “Fear not; we bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy which shall be unto 
all people”—all people from thence- 
forth and all people who had died dur- 
ing the four thousand years prior to 
Jesus’ birth. 

It was the full belief in these ’doc- 
trines of devils” which led our fore- 
fathers, as Catholics and Protestants, 
to burn each other at the stake. And 
it is partly because these doctrines are 
less believed to-day than then that we 
have a better, safer, saner religion, 
more in accord with the teachings of 
Jesus and the Apostles. It is the Gos- 
pel of God’s love and mercy that is 
proving now a blessing to the saintly 
few who have ears to hear and hearts 
to fully respond. And it will be the 
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Gospel of Divine mercy toward man- 
kind in general, throughout Messiah’s 
Kingdom, which will bless, uplift and 
captivate the hearts of mankind in gen- 
eral during the Millennium. Whether 
the majority of these thousands of 
millions will become sheep at the right 
hand of Messiah. and gain eternal life, 
or whether the majority will be of the 
“goat” class, who will fail to get that 
eternal life, and instead get everlasting 
destruction, is not for us to determine. 
We can, however, declare with the eye 
of faith, “True and righteous are Thy 
ways, Lord God Almighty! Who shall 
not come to worship before Thee when 
Thy righteous dealings are made mani- 
fest?” (Rev. 15:3,4.) The righteous 
dealings of God will bring a sure pen- 
alty to every one in proportion to his 
degree of knowledge and wilfulness, 
but it will bring a just, and not an un- 
just penalty, and it will be remedial— 
with a view to the recovery of the 
penitent and his everlasting blessing. 
Otherwise it will terminate in his ever- 
lasting destruction.—2 Thess. 1:8, 9. 





THE SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE 


BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


It broods where silent snow wastes are. 
Where northern lights shoot streamers far 
From out the ice-bound frozen zone; 
And there it holds its sway alone. 


Where through the dreary Arctic night 
The stars gleam with a lurid light; 
And icebergs crumble with a roar 
That echoes on a barren shore. 


There it has ruled since time began, 
Before its realms were sought by man. 
There it shall rule while time shall last, 
When man is of the ages past. 





A WOMAN’S FOOL 


BY E. CLARENCE OAKLEY 


back parlor of the hotel. Then 
the singing began, in a con- 
tralto voice: 


OME ONE had been thrum- 
S ming the piano in the little 


“Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 

Our day of love is breaking; 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 

The birds of joy are waking.” 


The pale young man lounging in the 
porch chair started, his face flushed, a 
confusion of pleasure and pain ran 
through his being. 

“Who’s that?” It was not a ques- 
tion: there was no need. That voice 
he would know, anywhere, any time. 

The tones grew softer and more 
pleading: 


“Long have I waited 
For this glad day: 

With heart elated, 

With breath abated, 

I greet the day!” 

I greet the day!” 


“That?” indifferently remarked the 
middle-aged man, lighting another 
cigar. “Ah, that is Pauline—Miss 
Pauline Royce—the young lady who 
came out with my wife, as a sort of 
traveling companion: the one I’ve just 
been speaking of, you know. You see, 
she’s always had romantic notions 
about the West, and I rather believe 
that she is the one who concocted this 
whole scheme of their attending me on 
this trip. But,” stretching himself in- 
dolently, “I don’t bear them any 
grudge; they’ve been pretty good com- 
pany, and actually the trip has been 
some degrees pleasanter for them.” 


The young man was not listening. 
What did he care how it had hap- 
pened, so long as it had happened? He 
was trembling with an illy-suppressed 
excitement. One moment he was for 
rushing pell-mell into the parlor where 
she was, and the next for fleeing out 
into the desert. 

“Well, old man,” his voice quivered 
in spite of himself, “I rather think I'll 
go to my room—to rest a bit—before 
dinner.” 

“All right, sir,” broke in the other, 
watching a ring of smoke, and entirely 
oblivious of his companion’s nervous 
condition. “See you later. By the 
way, sit with us at dinner. I'll be glad 
to introduce you. That will make just 
four—nice little party, you know.” 

Mortimer’s hour in his room was tu- 
multuous. To think of it! Pauline, 
from whom he had fled a year ago— 
from thinking of whom he had relig- 
iously kept himself all these months! 
Here in the same house with him, un- 
der the same roof, soon to be sitting at 
the same table! The thought of it 
was unbearable—glorious! 

There was nothing for it, though. 
Meet her he must! No escape! This 
was the irony of fate: to be saying 
only yesterday that he could go back 
to the East and his work, and not once 
again have a quiver; and now! 

But he need not so elaborately have 
planned what he would do and what 
he would say when once again they 
stood face to face in the dining room. 
Pauline was equal to that: she was al- 
ways equal to anything. He came into 
the room flushed and nervous: but her 
lifeless gray eyes and her limp fingers 
restored his self-possession with a sud- 
denness that took his breath away. 

“Unexpected pleasure! Ah, so 
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grateful in this stupid little town. Glad 
to see anybody.” 

He winced at that, mentally. What 
a blamed fool he was to have been 
running away from nothing! Audibly: 
The pleasure was his. 

When he was alone in his room 
again, he remembered that he had got- 
ten along very decently through the 
meal and the conventional chat on the 
porch during the evening, and now he 
was wondering—with considerable 
self-accusation—how he had ever be- 
come so infatuated over that “bit of 
cold-blooded femininity.” As he 
dropped off to sleep, he determined to 
pack up the next morning and hie 
away to the East and his office, a 
saner and humbler man. 

But on the morrow he changed his 
mind. It would not do, so sudden a 
departure would be too significant. 
Day by day, the process repeated it- 
self. Each night he planned to leave, 
and spent the whole of the next fore- 
noon manufacturing excuses for his 
not going. 


The elder gentleman had gone off 
into the hills, looking after some min- 
ing property, and had left “wife” and 


Miss Pauline to his care. The town 
was small; the hotel had scarcely any 
guests, so the three were much to- 
gether. Yet as the days came and went, 
nothing significant happened—except 
that the old web began weaving itself 
about him again, closer and closer. 
If she were flirting with him, it was 
with consummate skill and commend- 
able modesty. She drew him, repelled 
him, and never once betrayed an emo- 
tion. In a seven days’ time he was 
more infatuated by her, more ignorant 
of her than ever before. 

A consuming fire burnt within him. 
One night, tossing back and forth on 
his pillow, he resolved to brook no 
further postponement. Before he 
touched that bed again he would know 
his fate. Daring man! 

All the day he angled for an oppor- 
tunity, but found none. Then he de- 
cided that he would create one. In 
the early evening he approached Miss 
Pauline and said: 
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“A stroll with me, Miss Royce? In- 
to this falling twilight?” 

“Why, delightful! Certainly, and 
shall we take Mrs. a 

“We'll take no one—just you— 
nothing else,” he was unnecessarily 
savage. 

“Mayn’t I take even my _ wrap, 
please?” with a quizzical look in her 
eyes. 

But he was in no mood for playful- 
ness. 

Down the narrow street they went, 
out toward the edge of the town, into 
the dusk, he and she—alone. Then 
began the earnest pleading. Right in- 
to the middle of the story he plunged 
—quietly, without passion at first, as 
though his love were tempered by des- 
pair. She listened so strangely, with- 
out protest, without response. Here 
was a man pouring out a great confes- 
sion, worthy of any woman’s ears, and 
here were a woman’s ears indifferently 
accepting the message. 

He told of his love for her in those 
days long ago, of his flight from her. 
He grew impassioned as he went on. 

“There was one purpose, only one 
purpose, in all the miles I traveled, 
during all my sickness, and through all 
my convalescence: I must wear out 
my hopeless passion for you. And, 
Miss Royce—let me call you Pauline 
—-somehow that hopelessness is as 
strong upon me to-night as it has ever 
been. I have no right even now to 
speak these words; yet I go on speak- 
ing them.” 

“Mortimer—I’ll call you Mortimer,” 
—her elbow touched his, thrilling him 
to his finger tips. ‘Mortimer, any man 
who loves a woman has the right to 
speak; and any woman, be she true 
woman, must be happy to listen. Tell 
me all you have to say. I am glad to 
hear.” There was such a cooing, com- 
fortable sound in her voice. 

“But I have said all. Here is the 
sum of it: I love you, I love only you. 
Pray tell me, Pauline, how shall I go 
about it to win your love to me?” 

“Ah, that is funny tactics, surely!” 
How sweet it was to hear her laugh! 
“Listen: you are making an assault 
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upon the heart of a young woman, and 
you boldly ask her to betray the secret 
of the fortress! Isn’t that a strange 
warfare? Tell you how to win against 
myself! Toss the keys over the wall! 
Turn traitor on myself! Still, your 
boldness shall not go unrewarded. I 
will tell you something, though I know 


you will laugh at me, and think me. 


romantic.” 

“Never, Pauline, never: I will only 
think that you are the noblest, the 
wisest, the best.” 

“Ah, wait, wait! You do not know 
me yet—how romantic and how—but 
are you ready to listen, sympatheti- 
cally ?” 

“Am I ever otherwise ?” 

She paused a moment, and then in 
low, meditative tones, began: 
“These are the thoughts 
maidenhood, the beginnings 


of my 
of my 


young womanhood. I have said: “The 
woman gives more than the man gives.’ 
The man comes pleading, the woman 
comes yielding. The asking is on the 
man’s side; the bestowing is always 


on our side. I have seen it, that some 
day, like this day, a man might come 
asking, just as you have come; and I 
have thought that it would be for me 
to give—to give myself, which is much 
to me—to give my fortune, and that, 
you know, is something also—but al- 
ways to give, give, give. And I have 
said to myself that when that man 
comes asking, I shall make him give 
also. There must be something of chiv- 
alry in the man whom I accept. He 
must offer some bold token of his loy- 
alty to me. The mere saying that he 
Joves me cannot be enough: he must 
do something—something strong, dar- 
ing, perilous. Oh, if there were only 
some castle to storm, some band of 
robbers to break up, some knight to 
unhorse, some insult to avenge. But 
these are tame times, indeed. What 
do such fallen days leave for a brave 
man to do! Yet something he must 
do. I mus: have a pledge from the 
man of my acceptance.” 

“And here am I, the man, ready tie 
that pledge. I’ll prove my love by 
any act the most perilous. Command 
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me, and no princess ever was served 
as you shall be. The task—tell me!” 
The keen light in his eyes reinforced 
his words. 

“The task—the task,” she hesitated. 
“T do not know just now. Let me think. 
Something hard it must be, something 
too hard.” 

“There is nothing too hard,” he 
bravely said. 

They were ascending the steps. At 
the door he delayed her: “When? Tell 
me. To-night?” 

“We will go in and sing awhile; and 
before we part to-night I shall tell you 
—perhaps.” 

They sang together, “wife” acting as 
accompanist; and then Pauline sang 
again the “Sweetheart” song. At the 
close of the evening, while the pianist 
was running over some listless themes, 
Pauline beckoned him up the room 
and hastily whispered him his task. 

“T have decided. I warn you never 
to return to me, never to hope for my 
favor, until you have accomplished in 
full the thing I demand of you. Are 
you ready to obey?” 

“My Princess, I am ready.” 

“Well, my Knight, know you that 
my riding pony, black as jet she is and 
dear as the apple of mine eye—black 
Feodora—in the village of Pedro, far 
across the desert—fifty miles, a hun- 
dred miles—how should I know! I 
left her there lame from hard riding in 
the hills. She must be well now. You 
are to bring her to me.” 

“Nothing harder than that?” he 
laughed. “The prize I win is a thou- 
sand times worth that simple and mea- 
gre service.” 

“Ah, not so fast, Sir Knight,” she 
said, warningly. ‘That is the easiest 
part. You must go afoot—alone—un- 
armed—over to that far village. Mark 
you that, afoot across the desert, alone 
across the desert, unarmed across the 
desert, and return on my Feodora. 
And—here I give you my pledge—I 
will marry the man who comes riding 
my black Feodora.” 

She reached out her hand to him. He 
pressed it gently to his lips like a 
brave knight of old—triumphantly, as 
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though the deed were wrought and the 
maiden already won. 

“A pledge,” she said, softly, and 
flitted from him. Her laugh rippled 
back to him from the head of the 
stairs. He could go to the ends of 
the earth for such as she. 

Stretched out upon his bed for brief 
respite before his start, he thought 
that the desert and the miles were as 
nothing, though: he went afoot, and 
alone, and unarmed. He had wings, 
he might fly there and back again in 
a thought. Still his joy must not run 
away with judgment, he said. There 
were miles upon miles, and the mid- 
day sun would be hot and the sands 
heavy. Hours would it take, and 
strength would it take, in his convales- 
cing weakness. He must not forget 
the hardness of it, in his exuberant 
gladness. But then, how could he re- 
member, so happy was he! He lay 
half-resting, half-dreaming of this er- 
rand of the new chivalry. 

In another room, further down the 
hall, late into the night, two women 
quarreled to weariness over the task 
laid upon the ardent lover. 

“You do not care a straw for him. 
No woman would ask so terrible a 
thing of the man she really loved. Do 
you not see how weak he is? He is 
not fit for work so hard. And more 
than that, there is no sense in it. O 
Pauline, Pauline! It is a silly, sen- 
timental whim of yours, and you’d bet- 
ter call it off.” 

“Tt is not silly, and I won’t be scold- 
ed—there now!—and it can’t be called 
off! If he does not do it, I never will 
marry him, even if I go with a broken 
heart to my grave.” The tears in her 
voice trickled down her cheeks. 

“Well, well, forgive me! I did not 
mean to be cross. If you silly young 
people will do silly things, I cannot 
help it: you will have to take the con- 
sequences. Only I do hope it will not 
turn out bad, and you be left to rue 
the foolish day.” 

As they two slept in the early morn- 
ing, long before there were any tokens 
of coming dawn, the figure of a slight 
youth full of a new vigor went glid- 
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ing out into the darkness on the long 
journey to the village of Pedro. As 
the sun rose, it discovered him winding 
in and out of a canyon well started to- 
ward the long stretch of desert that 
lay between him and his destination. 
He went blithely on, love giving wings 
to his feet and a song to his lips. 

At noon he sat down for a brief 
breathing spell; the miles had told on 
his weakness, but his courage was still 
strong within him. There was no shel- 
ter from the hot sun. Wide as the eye 
could reach was one dreary plain, 
empty, without a shadow except the 
short one that clung to his feet. Up 
and on again he went, but not now so 
springily, for the journey grew heavy 
as it grew long. 

It was half-past three when he spied 
in the north a handful of dust, like a 
puff of smoke. 

“A desert. caravan,” he - said. 
“Horsemen perhaps on their way to 
the hills.” This gave him a sense of 
companionship. After all, he was not 
alone on these sands. 

He watched the friendly sign. Grad- 
ually it grew larger, without apparent 
change of position. Evidently it was 
approaching. What might it be, after 
all? Not a desert cyclone? Yet it 
came on with great speed. 

“Perhaps Indians! But then, there 
is no particular danger in that. They 
are harmless enough these days. Still, 
if I am to fall into their thievish hands 
—but they are great cowards, all of 
them. I wish I had my revolver. I’d 
venture to keep twenty of them at bay. 
By the way, ‘revolver’ would violate 
the contract. No, I am glad I am un- 
armed. I rather hope it is Indians: 
this thing must not pass off too tamely. 
She is worth some unpleasantness.” 

On the cloud came, whatever he 
might think about it, without slacken- 
ing, without swerving. Now he watched 
it very anxiously. — 

“My God! it’s wild cattle!” The cry 
tore the air. A sickening feeling over- 
whelmed him. “If it were only In- 
dians! But these unreasoning brutes!” 

A quivering fear seized him. Not 
knowing what he did, he turned in a 
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tlash and fled down the sand like the 
wind. It was the frenzy of panic. Only 
for a moment, though. What was a 
man’s flight before such a charge! 
He caught his breath and mastered 
himself. Doggedly he faced back 
again, and stood in his footsteps, look- 
ing piteously toward that threatening 
cloud of dust. 

He could see, or thought he could 
see, the boundings of huge forms as 
the dust swept to one side. He glanced 
about him involuntarily for shelter; 
not even a shrub was there behind 
which he might hide his shrunken 
hody. Not even a hollow in the sand. 
Two things only were left, the one 
scarcely differing from the other: To 
lie down like a child and let them 
trample him to pulp, or to stand like a 
man till they should gore him to death. 
To face death was braver and easier. 

On came the thundering creatures. 
Now he studied them, for the coolness 
of despair had calmed him. He had 
surrendered to Fate. 

“A hundred great hulks! More like 
a hundred and fifty! And each one 
more than half a ton! A beautiful 
mass to fling up against my puny 
frame!” He laughed aloud at the 
thought of it. 

They were less than a thousand feet 
away, and their speed unchecked. One 
husky fellow, the fierce leader of the 
herd, he singled out. Fixing his eyes 
upon the bounding brute, he braced 
himself and became a block of granite. 
Five hundred feet, and still charging! 
The air was filled with the roar, the 
earth trembled. The outriders began 
swinging on a half-circle. Two hun- 
dred feet, and nearer. Suddenly, with 
a shock that made the ground quiver, 
the red-eyed bull came to a déad stand, 
legs braced, head low, hot breathings, 
and sullen eyes. The crowding, crush- 
ing mass clustered about him and hard 
upon him. 

The man 


stood defiantly eyeing 
them back. It was a desert duel—one 
pair of cold, determined eyes trying to 
stare down hundreds fierce and wild. 
He could have touched their lowered 
heads, so near they seemed. Their 
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steaming breath he felt hot upon his 
cheeks. What an age! Would they 
never move? Would they never come 
on and grind him to powder! It was 
the finesse of torture! 

“In God’s name, do your worst!” 
The cry rang from his heart, though 
his lips were paralyzed into silence. 

Without warning, without reason, 
the leader with angry bellow and gor- 
ing head turned full upon the seething 
mass about him and plunged with a 
tumult of fear into their midst. The 
bulking mass, suddenly thrown into 
panic, rushed back upon those behind 
them. The dust flew high, the roar be- 
came terrifying; instantly the whole 
herd was fleeing across the plains as 
though hell fiends were loosed upon 
them. 

The man stood petrified with amaze- 
ment, and only when the bounding 
forms disappeared in the enveloping 
dust did he sink to the ground, over- 
come by his deliverance. The crisis 
had overtaxed his weakness. He was 
now paying the cost. 

In half-consciousness he lay until 
the cold night wind from the far-away 
mountains brought him back to life. 
Then wearily he took up his journey 
again. But it was no longer a journey 
of love. He was a changed man. His 
peril had given him perspective: in 
those brief, age-long moments he had 
caught a vision of her—of himself. 

“Disillusioned at last,” he sneered, 
“and by cows! A new age of chivalry. 
Bah! a new age of idiots! Of all 
fools, the biggest is a woman’s fool!” 

The rising sun beamed on the weary 
traveler entering the village of Pedro, 
with a portentous elasticity in his step. 
At the corner he spied, bunched up, 
asleep, a half-drunken Indian, ragged, 
dirty, wrinkled, the most disreputable 
he had ever seen. He shook him 
roughly out of his slumbers. 

“Hi, there! Big Injun, you! Gold, 
money ?” 

“Eh? Money, money, gold, me 
gold!” grunted the lubberly fellow, 
rubbing his sore eyes. 

“Yes, money, heap money. Come, 
I tell you. You come with me. I send 
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pony—back—cross desert. You savvy? 
You take him? Eh? Alright. I pay. 
She pay. Two moneys? You go? Al- 
right.” 

He led the bundle of rags and wrin- 
kles down to the stable. 

He put him astride Feodora. He 
gave him a brief note to Miss Pauline 
Royce at the hotel. He sealed the 
bargain with a handful of coins. 
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An hour later, while Mortimer 
lounged lazily back in the Pullman 
seat of the Eastbound overland, and 
smiled to himself as he dozed off into 
a much-needed nap, a wrinkled old 
Indian was riding drowsily across the 
desert, taking to Miss Royce her dear 
pory and a missive which said: “Here 
is the man who comes riding your 
black Feodora.” 





THE AWAKENING 


BY JULIA TAFT BAYNE 


Fate turns her wheel as the slow centuries creep; 
The younger nations clamor in their way— 

“More battleships!” ‘Lord, give us peace, we pray!” 
Yonder a giant rouses from his sleep, 

Throws back the cerements with resistless sweep, 
Shakes off the dust of ages, puts away 


The immemorial past; cries “Cut! 


Unbind!” 


Standing strong, terrible, before mankind, 
His cold, inscrutable eyes front the new day. 


Upon his ears, attentive, beats the hum 

Of crowded millions; murmurs of the hive 

In swarming time; thick millions left alive 

By the Black Death, where flood and famine come 
Unhindered; they have heard the calling drum 

Of the wild surges; will the day arrive 

When they shall follow through unguarded gates 
The Dragon Star? A fair, wide land awaits, 
Whose people have forgotten how to strive. 


Having ears, my people, ye hear not at all, 
Eyes close shut, lest you see a Hand to write 
Strange, bitter words upon your palace wall, 
Or hear His trumpets thunder in the night! 





PLAYING CADMUS 


BY JOHN 


UST A FEW weeks ago, 
American Bible Society added 
to its interesting list of versions 
of the Scriptures in the lan- 

guages of the North American Indians, 
a translation of the Book of Genesis 
and the Gospel of St. Mark in the lan- 
guage of the Navajos. 

This represents a part of the labor 
of Rev. Leonard P. Brink, a missionary 
of the Christian Reformed Church, at 
Tohatchi, New Mexico, in the wilds 
of the Navajo Reservation. It repre- 
sents nearly the first fruits of a labor 
that has continued without intermis- 
sion for ten long years. It began with 
the invention of an alphabet adapted 
io the peculiarities of the Navajo ver- 


health. 


the . 


TO THE NAVAJOS 


L. COWAN 


nacular, and will not be finished until 
the entire Bible is given to the people 
of that tribe in their own language. In- 
cidentally, the great work involves the 
compilation of a Navajo dictionary, 
the reduction of the spoken patois of 
the tribespeople to written form, and 
the formulation of a grammar. 

It may be easily undersiood that to 
reduce to written and literary form 
the spoken tongue of any savage, semi- 
nomadic people is not an easy task. 
The inevitable difficulties are aggra- 
vated in the case of the Navajos by 
peculiarities of the language. To il- 
lustrate the nature of these, it may be 
mentioned that the Navajos have no 
less than twelve verbs meaning “to 


Navajo braves carding blankets. 
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give,” the one used in any particular 
case depending upon what is given. 
Similarly, there are nine different and 
dissimilar verbs meaning “to eat,” the 
one used depending upon what is 
eaten. So it is with almost all tran- 
sitive verbs in the language—there are 
several words expressive of each Eng- 
lish equivalent, the one selected de- 
pending upon the nature of its gram- 
matical object. The construction of 
the language is very similar to that 
ef the Latin, the verb usually coming 
last in the arrangement of the words 
of a sentence. For several sounds in 
Navajo, there are no English equiva- 
lents. For these, new alphabetical char- 
acters had to be invented, although the 
letters of the English alphabet are em- 
ployed as far as possible for the indi- 
cation of equivalent sounds in Navajo. 
To listen to a conversation carried on 
between two Navajos, one unfamiliar 
with the language would think that it 
consisted largely of inarticulate grunts. 
But differences in sound so slight as 
to be imperceptible to the unpracticed 
ear frequently make great differences 
in meaning. 

Every one who has tried translating 
English into another and more or less 
unfamiliar tongue knows how difficult 
it is to be sure that he is absolutely 
right. Mr. Brink has as an iriterpreter 
a Navajo of more than ordinary intel- 
ligence, who speaks English fluently, 
but even with his assistance he cannot 
be sure that his rendition of the Bibli- 
cal idioms into Navajo is correct. 
There is always a chance that the in- 
terpreter may have failed to catch 
the real significance of the language 
of Scripture, even supplemented by 
the missionary’s painstaking explana- 
tior. So as soon as a tew paragraphs 
have been translated into Navajo, the 
missionary tries its effect upon some 
of the older and more intelligent mem- 
bers of the tribe. By watching the 
changing expressions on their faces, he 
is able to judge to some extent 
whether the language of the Bible 


produces its appropriate effect upon 
their minds—whether it conveys the 
meaning he intended, or something al- 
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together different. This rule, of 
course, is fallible; so having done the 
best he can, the missionary lays that 
section aside, and goes on to something 
else. In a few months he goes over 
the old work again, correcting and re- 
vising in the light of additional knowl- 
edge. 

Not unnaturally, the red men are 
mystified beyond measure to see the 
missionary take a piece of paper cov- 


’ ered with strange markings, and read 


from it words and sentences that they 
can understand. It savors of magic— 
of some wonderful “big medicine,” the 
mystery of which their wisest Sha- 
mans cannot fathom. Stranger still, 
from their point of view, is the fact 
that some of their own children are-ac- 
quiring the same amazing power at the 
Rehoboth mission, near Gallup, where 
the written language ot the Navajos is 
being taught. It’s the first time in the 
world’s history that a Navajo has been 
able to read the written or printed 
language of his own people. 

Just when Mr. Brink will have his 
Navajo dictionary completed he is un- 
able to say—probably not for several 
years. He estimates that it will con- 
tain not less than 15,000 words. This 
seems like an extensive vocabulary 
for an aboriginal people, without a lit- 
erature, and possessing only the ele- 
mentary arts and industries. Prob- 
ably it is accounted for by the fact 
that the language contains so many 
words for the same action. It has also 
borrowed to some extent from the Eng- 
lish and Spanish languages, and still 
more largely from the Apache, Ute, 
Zuni, Hopi and other aboriginal 
tongues. 

Mr. Brink’s parish is about 120 
miles wide and 140 miles long, and 
some in charge of other missionaries 
are fully as large. He estimates the 
total number of Navajos at about 28,- 
00. The reservation proper is about 
20,000 square miles in extent, but the 
Navajo feels himself privileged to oc- 
cupy all outdoors. The tribespeople 
pay no attention to reservation boun- 
daries, but are scattered over an area 
as large as the State of Pennsylvania, 
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comprising Northern Arizona, North- 
western New Mexico and portions of 
Utah and Colorado. 

Possibly no other tribe, with the ex- 
ception of the Hopis, have been so lit- 
tle influenced by the advance of civili- 
zation as the Navajos. Few of them 
speak either English or Spanish, and 
in Northern Arizona and Southern 
Utah are many who have never seen a 
white man other than an occasional 
trader or missionary. No railroads 
cross the reservation, and no white set- 
tlements are located within its limits. 
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rude huts are called); but this is not 
for the sake of companionship, but for 
the sake of the water. The Navajo 
would be better pleased to have a 
spring all to himself, miles away from 
other habitations of his people, for the 
reason that isolation gives him exclu- 
sive pasturage for the sheep, goats and 
ponies upon which he relies for a live- 
lihood. 

At the present time, the Government 
ts engaged in making individual land 
allotments to the Navajos. No doubt 
this action forecasts the early opening 


Navajo “Hogan.” 


This isolation of the tribe is responsi- 
ble for the fact that their primitive 
manner of thought and ways of living 
have but little altered. They are the 
least gregarious of American abori- 
gines, never forming permanent vil- 
lages, like those of their neighbors, 
the Pueblos, or congregating in com- 
pactly settled communities like most 
of the tribes of the plains. It may 
happen that a canyon having an abun- 
dant water supply will contain a score 
or half a hundred “hogans” (as their 


of the surplus lands of the reservation 
to white settlement. It used to be 
thought that the whole reservation was 
a worthless waste of sand -and sage, 
but more careful exploration has 
shown that it possesses-resources that 
have aroused the cupidity of the 
whites who happen to be posted. Al- 
though a part of the “Painted Desert” 
region, there are vast virgin forests in 
the northern part of the reservation. 
Most of the arable lands are desert in 
character, but numerous extensive val- 
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Jeys are easily capable of irrigation, 
and are as fertile as any lands in the 
West. Part of the reservation is known 
to contain the same coal measures that 
are now being worked at Gallup and 
other points in New Mexico, and seep- 
ages of oil and asphalt have been dis- 
covered in several localities. Copper 
is known to be found in paying quanti- 
ties in the more mountainous regions, 
and rumors of gold, silver, lead and 
other metallic riches may be heard ct 
any white settlement within fifty miles 
of the reservation boundaries. So 
there are many interests clamorous for 
the opening of the reservation, and the 
allotment of lands in severalty to the 
tribespeople is no doubt an indication 
that this demand has been heard and 
heeded. 

However, the Navajos themselves 
are not enthusiastic over the prospect 
of owning their own farms—and stay- 
ing on them. They are semi-nomadic 
in their habits, moving whenever they 
think their livestock need better pas- 


turage or a more abundant supply of 
water. Some of them raise corn and 
beans, and a few have peach trees. 
These return to the same _ locations 
summer after summer; but after their 
crops have been harvested, may drive 
their flocks and herds for a score or 
half a hundred miles. To confine these 
chronic wanderers upon the restricted 
area of a farm will mean about the 
same thing to them as putting a white 
man in jail means to him. Further- 
more, so scanty is the vegetation on 
the major part of the reservation, and 
so uncertain the water supply, that it 
is difficult to see how the Navajos will 
be able to continue their present pas- 
toral pursuits unless allowed practi- 
cally unlimited pasturage. 

Stock raising is the great primary 
industry upon which the Navajos de- 
pend for a livelihood. Much of their 
revenue is derived from the sale of 
their wool, which they sometimes haul 
for a distance of 75 miles or more, to 
one of the trading posts that are scat- 


Freighting wool on the Navajo Reservation. 
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tered over the reservation. A secon- 
dary industry of great importance to 
the tribe is the manufacture of the 
celebrated Navajo blankets. The 
squaws card the wool, spin it, dye it, 
and then weave it on crude hand looms 
such as were employed ages before the 
white man ‘first set foot upon this con- 
tinent. One trader on the reservation 
ships blankets valued at $50,000 every 
year, the demand on the part of tour- 
ists and residents of towns and cities 
of the Southwest being steady and un- 
failing. Many of the men are skilled 
silversmiths, making rings, bracelets, 
belts, medallions, saddle and bridle or- 
naments, and scores of other articles 
that are in great demand, not only 
among the Indians themselves, but 
among white cowboys and plainsmen, 
and Mexicans of all degrees. A little 
pottery is made, but this is of the 
roughest and crudest character. Mar- 
riage baskets of beautiful symbolic de- 
signs and exquisite workmanship are 


used at all tribal weddings, but 
whether these are manufactured by the 
Navajo squaws, or purchased from the 
Apaches is a question that even traders 
who have spent years on the reserva- 
tion cannot answer with certainty. Al- 
though living in one of the most deso- 
late and barren regions of the arid 
Southwest, the Navajos have always 
managed to subsist without the grudg- 
ing bounty of a paternal Government. 
They are not, and never have been, 
mendicants, and it is quite conceivable 
that the Government might do worse 
than let them alone. Perhaps it is 
permissible to take from them the min- 
eral and forest lands that the white 
men covet, and for which the Indians 
appear to have no use; but the grazing 
lands at least ought to be left in the 
possession of these Bedouins of the 
Southwestern deserts, who have occu- 
pied them for so many centuries that 
tradition, in the memory of many, run- 
neth not to the contrary. 





THE GIRL IN WASH. 


BY FRED EMERSON BROOKS 


In fair Seattle by the Sound, 

In Wash. 
By far the prettiest girl is found 

In Wash. 
She’s beautiful and rarely sweet, 
She’s bright and cheery, clean and neat 
From queenly head to dainty feet, 

In Wash. 


When she’s away in any place 
From Wash. 
Then Moslem-like she turns her face 
To Wash. 
And when her pleasant journey ends, 
To each an urgent letter sends, 
Inviting all her dearest friends 
To Wash. ~ 


Some years ago her parents went 
To Wash. 
And all the household gods were sent 
To Wash. 
Now every day she sweeter grows, 
And looks so like a fresh pink rose 
With all her pretty, dainty clothes 
In Wash. 


Most any girl delights to go 
To Wash. 
Such beautiful complexions show 
In Wash. 
Our California girls are fair, 
With none to match them anywhere, 
But still we think how sweet they are 
In Wash. 





ON A POWDER RIVER RANCH 


BY AGNES BOSS THOMAS 


RESUMABLY Im a tender- 

foot. For I can’t visit the Bad 

Lands without rhapsodizing; 

nor see sage brush by moon- 
light without ejaculating; nor sleep in 
the open without fear of a coyote; nor 
under a sod roof, a-leak in a storm, 
with indifference. No. And being a 
tenderfoot, strange to these parts, with 
everything bran, spanking new—con- 
sequently, intensely interesting—my 
friend, a bachelor-maid with a “claim,” 
took me along with her out into the 
ranch country of the big, stretched 
out, ever changing, never ending Mon- 
tana. 

It was early summer, and hot. We 
atrived at Miles City, en route to the 
sheep ranch, in the late evening, reg- 
istered at the best hotel, and - were 
given a “suite” on the top floor under 
a flat tar roof. Each of the two bed- 
rooms were carpeted with thick, velvet 
rugs, handsome brass beds, warm, 
dusty Morris chairs, and only one 
dresser and one commode between us! 
And that was not all. The window- 
shades were a new-fangled arrange- 
ment put on at the bottom of the win- 
dow instead of the top. This might 
sound alright, but, remember, it was 
hot weather. Besides, the upper half 
of the window was glass a la diamond, 
and wouldn’t let down. Thus, wishing 
to retire in privacy, by pulling a rope 
on a trolley contraption, up went the 
shade, out went the air, and there we 
were! Small wonder that, on waking 
the next morning with these awful 
shades on the floor and the broiling 
sun bathing our bodies, we fancied 
ourselves on the banks of the Styx! 
The heat was so intense we waited 
until 5 p. m. before climbing into a 
well-loaded, two-seated wagon for our 
fifty mile drive to the ranch. 


The first five miles were delightful, 
the scenery interesting in greenery 
huddling the many fertilizing streams, 
with soft, low hills beyond. The sec- 
ond five miles were not so enjoyable, 
while the third proved very fatiguing. 
Indeed, it was hard on a “new ’un.” 
For certainly the seat wasn’t soft, nor 
the wheels rubber tired, nor the road 
a speedway. At eleven o’clock we 
reached the Road Ranch. Here, for 
fifty cents, we ate lukewarm boiled 
potatoes, canned peas—the two for 
fifteen variety—eggs, rich in grease, 
and muddy coffee. Thus refreshed, 
we resumed our journey. But why 
mention the succeeding hours of miles, 
miies, miles? Or our driver lost in 
the Bad Lands with three hours wast- 


-ed ?-Qr the sunrise, the wonderful sun- 


rise of which the poets sing, and we, 
heretofore abed, had never seen? Yes, 
why mention the sun at all, since it 
wasn’t wonderful in its early state of 
pale, fever pink, bilious yellowishness, 
and especially when our heads were 
nearly splitting and our feet sound 
asleep! When friends rave about the 
exhilarating delights of a forty, fifty 
or sixty mile drive through the wild, 
rich country, I’ll take it for what it’s 
worth—along with the delights of a 
sun—rising, after having driven all 
night, 

I was a stranger to our hostess. My 
friend, her sister-in-law, had written 
she was “coming to make a visit, and 
would bring a friend.” Obviously 
there was no alternative but for the 
hostess to submit. Climbing out of the 
wagon, my dazed senses drank of an 
unexpected beauty. There, on the 
banks of the Powder River, with a 
veritable forest for background and 
foothills on either side, gleamed a 
whitewashed log cabin, its roof half 
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Scene on Powder river. 


shingle, half sod, and growing from 


the latter, dwarf sunflowers, their 
bright, yellow faces laughing at the 
sun, and shading the while a family of 
pure white cats, busy with their morn- 
ing ablutions. 

Entering the cabin, the unexpected 
again awaited. The first room was 
perfect in its simple, artistic, refined 
beauty. The logs were painted a deep, 
rich green, one side of the room being 
entirely covered with book-shelves 
shelves built on the logs, and also 
painted green. The shelves held the 
works of Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, 
Ruskin, Macaulay, Emerson. In one 
corner a couch; in another a desk; in 
the third a piano on which was a vio- 
lin. On the pretty, green rug rested a 
library table and four or five comfort- 
able rockers. Such was the living 
room of the ranch house fifty miles 
from railroads, away from neighbors, 
in fact alone, with the Bad Lands 
some twenty miles distant! In the 
first glance I knew our hostess to be 


not only a woman of culture, but also 
one of rare artistic ingenuity. 

She came forward, a tall, dignified, 
grandly-handsome woman. Her greet- 
ing was happy, cordial, honest; her 
easy, unconscious grace vying with an 
enviable naturalness. Taking my hand, 
she led us to a bedroom of white- 
washed logs, white enameled furni- 
ture, and an outer door opening on the 
banks of the river. Verily, a chamber 
so health-giving in its simple white 
heauty, with the soft music of rushing 
water outside, we would have been 
ashamed to have felt otherwise than 
happy and well. 

At breakfast all was different. ‘The 
table was covered with white oilcloth 
instead of the accustomed linen, and 
half a dozen strange men were seated 
around the board. These men were a 
picture to see. Some were sheep- 
herders, some ranch-hands, and one or 
two were “grub-liners,” the latter a 
well-known liability in a stock country. 
The cook, a sprightly widow from 
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town—with intentions—made things 
hum. If any one happened to get in 
the way of her progress to and from 
the kitchen, where she kept up a con- 
tinual racket, it was all off with him. 
She ruled supreme in this, her king- 
dom. She served the coffee in the kit- 
chen, and by the time it reached the 
table was only half warm, but a covert 
glance at her face warned every one 
to ‘‘make no complaint,” and no one 
did. With the coffee was passed thin 
milk, in a mighty little pitcher at that. 
I was dumbfounded. I looked at my 
friend. She was calm and serene. I 
glanced at my hostess, expecting some 
explanation for the absence of cream. 
But no, she too was innocently pas- 
sive. Evidently the cook had used the 
milk, or the dogs upset the pails, or 
most likely it was none of my busi- 
ness. I decided upon the latter, and 
believed the cream to be forthcoming, 
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for surely a ranch had plenty of milk 
and thick, rich cream. Hadn’t I told 
my friends how many glasses of milk 
I was going to drink daily, and hadn’t 
I been tasting for the last few weeks, 
coffee delicious with thick, thick 
cream, the like of which is never found 
outside of farm or ranch? But on the 
following morning, as well as all other 
mornings, the thin milk stayed with 
us. Sometimes we didn’t even have 
enough of this. There were four little 
children in the household, too! Then 
the butter disappeared, and I was told 
they bought it in tin cans shipped from 
Nebraska! Again I was disillusioned. 
But what of the milk? My curiosity 
craved satisfaction, so I went forth to 
nose about. I found six cows and 
three calves in the pasture behind the 
sheds. Now, did those calves take the 


milk from those six cows? Or do 
cows go dry in summer? Also, the 
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barn-yard was filled with hens, yet 
eggs were a luxury of the table. Do 
hens go on a strike, too, in summer? 
Then, I was on a sheep ranch, but nary 
a sheep did I see! 

Returning to the cabin, the cook 
asked me to pull some turnips. Now 
in that mysterious vegetable garden 
grew carrots, turnips, parsnips—every- 
thing! For the life of me, I couldn’t 
tell which were the turnips. When I 
re-entered empty-handed and told the 
cook my trouble, she was too aston- 
ished to laugh. (The laugh came af- 
terward, alright!) Dropping her dish- 
cloth she said: 

“Do you mean to tell me you’ve 
been clean to "Urope and don’t even 
know a turnip when you see it?” 

“Yes,” I replied, meekly. 

“Well, I swan!” and she returned to 
her dishes. 

But that was nothing. Hadn’t I been 
“swaning” ever since I arrived? 

However, the days were a real de- 
light, each seeming more restful, more 
peaceful, more enjoyable in their un- 
familiar novelty than those preceding. 
The mornings were spent in walking or 
on horseback, riding bare-headed with 
hair flying to the breeze, fording 
creeks, learning to tuck ourselves on 
the back of a horse so that only our 
feet got wet while the horses swam the 
river, galloping like mad through the 
sage brush and yelling at the top of 
our lungs—as is the ranchman’s joy— 
“Wow! Powder River! W-O-W! 
POW-DER RIV-ER!” Oh, it was 
great! And it beats a Cook’s tour 
abroad all to smithereens. 

In the afternoons we gathered speci- 
mens of odd stones, agates, petrified 
shells, oysters and wood along the 
pea of the river; or dug cannon- 

alls from the hills in the Custer 
country battlefields, or mica specimens 
from the mica beds. (And let me men- 
tion that on returning East we had to 
pay $7.87 excess baggage for these 
same precious “specimens!”) Then 
the evenings, with their flaming sun- 
sets. Sunsets whose brilliant golden 
rays colored the hills with the bright, 
hot red of its reflected heart. Entranced 
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we would stand watching, waiting, 
dreaming—while the Powder River 
mosquitoes were biting, biting, biting! 
As the last rays of the great sun grew 
dull, faint and finally disappeared be- 
hind the hills, we would awaken to a 
realization of our “bites.” Rushing 
indoors, we would undress, smear the 
bites with unguentine, jump into bed, 
and in spite of mosquitoes were asleep 
by nine o’clock. Up at six the next 
morning, ready for a jolly tramp to the 
meadow, or off to the scales in the pas- 
ture near by to see, perchance, if we 
had gained a pound since yesterday. 

One of the weekly outings of the 
ranch was in going for the mdil, a 
drive of twelve miles each way. Think- 
ing it would be great fun, we. accom- 
panied our hostess’ brother on one of 
these expeditions. But it wasn’t fun 
at all, for the road was entirely un- 
shaded, winding through foothills 
aflame with scoria. When we arrived 
at the cabin post-office, the postmis- 
tress had gone to town. I had received 
notice that two registered packages 
awaited my presence—they had re- 
fused to surrender them to any but my- 
self. However, Mrs. Postmistress had 
put them in some bureau drawer and 
nobody knew “one thing about ’em.” 
Exasperated, I turned to our friend, 
the ranchman. 

“Now, isn’t this an outrage? To 
drive twelve miles in the hot sun and 
then not get our mail!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he laughed. 
“The postmistress does this for us 
ranchers purely out of kindness, other- 
wise we’d have to go clear to Miles. 
Why, girl, we’re in clover. Once we 
had a postmaster who was a_ sure- 
enough freak. When he received the 
post-office blank, which required the 
name of the State and county, and the 
condition of packages, the old codger 
wrote opposite State, damn poor; 
county, Custer; condition, all broke to 
h ; and sent the report to Wash- 
ington.” 

“No!” I expostulated. 

“He did, on the square. Oh, that 
geezer was liable to do anything. One 
day he got a letter addressed to ‘An- 
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nie Barber.’ Turning it over and over 
in his hands, he said: ‘Annie Barber— 
Annie Barber! No Annie in this neck 
of the woods but Annie MacLane.’ So 
he sent the letter to Mrs. MacLane.” 

As we drove into the barnyard of the 
ranch, there were four eager, wistful 
little faces waiting to see if there was 
anything for them: a stick of gum, 
maybe, or a tiny toy. God bless their 
little hearts! How little they had, and 
how much! Little, because away 
from the world; much, for did they not 
know the birds and the bees and the 
song of the river? 

My friend, the bachelor sister-in- 
law, had a homestead next to her 
brother’s ranch. Our good Govern- 
ment requires its homesteaders to sleep 
and eat on their holdings. So one day 
she announced that she was going to 
commence housekeeping at once, and 
invited the entire family to a_ six 


o’clock dinner that very night in her 
one-room shack. As this shack was 
absolutely unfurnished, the invitation 
was greeted with bursts of laughter, 


but nevertheless readily acepted. Then 
she begged permission to carry a chair 
and, incidentally, some food to her 
abode. Thus laden, she departed in 
one of the ranch-wagons, with a sheep- 
herder as escort. This was at 3 p. m., 
and we were due at six! After her de- 
parture, my hostess instructed the 
cook to have a nine o’clock supper 
ready, as we expected to return hun- 
gry. At last the eventful hour arrived, 
and the family, in best bib and tucker, 
sallied forth, piling pell-mell into the 
best new carriage, and amid yelps from 
the dogs, shrieks from the hens, bel- 
lows from the cows and a wave of kit- 
chen towel from the cook, we were off. 
Our driver, Mr. Ranchman, was jubi- 
lant and took it out on his horses. 

“Giddap, there, Fred; _ giddap, 
Roxy! Now, see here, if you want to 
po backwards we'll change the har- 
ness. I’m ina hurry. Say, Roxy, you 
must be anchored to the ground. Gid- 
dap there!” Then the cayuses tucked 
down their heads and galloped through 
the trees and across the hay-fields. 

If the bounty of the dinner could be 
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measured by the volume of smoke 
which issued from the tiny chimney 
of our homesteader’s shack, certainly 
we had nothing to fear. She met us at 
the door and escorted us in. Behold, 
the room transformed! With the help 
of the sheep-herder she had swiped a 
two-hole camp stove from a shack of 
an absent “nester,” and set it up in her 
own abode. There were lace curtains 
at the two little windows, a mattress 
neatly covered on the stationary bed 
built in the wall; also a chair and two 
logs to sit on. And she was actually 
making hot biscuits! From two cook- 
ing dishes, one quart can and a tray 
in which she baked the biscuit, she 
had prepared a dinner of peas, corn, 
boiled eggs, baked potatoes, stewed 
prunes, hot biscuit and coffee—and 
everything good, too. We ate three 
trays of biscuits; indeed, we ate every- 
thing in sight, and afterward it was 
hard work hoisting ourselves into the 
high country carriage. On our return, 
the cook greeted us with: “Everything 
is ready and piping hot!” Say, it was 
a joke on us, alright. Needless to lin- 
ger on the cook’s remarks at her un- 
eaten repast. 

The next day a neighboring rancher 
dined at the cabin. While at table 
they discussed the feasibility of killing 
one of the six cows and dividing the 
beef. It was plain to be seen that my 
seven-year-old son, who is a vegetar- 
ian, was genuinely shocked. Divining 
his feelings, the little five-year-old 
daughter of the hostess exclaimed: 

“Just never mind, honey; the heav- 
enly Father made the cows for us to 
kill and eat. Didn’t you know that?” 

Before he could answer, however, I 
had nudged him under the table to 
keep silent. Shortly after, while in my 
room, I heard from under my window 
the following conversation: 

“Say, Jamie, didn’t you know the 
heavenly Father made things to kill, 
so we could eat them? Why, how’d we 
live if we didn’t?” 

Jamie—I don’t eat animals, and I’m 
livin’. 

Little Girl—Yes, but you’re just a 
little boy. If you were a great, big 
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mar you’d have to eat meat; my papa 
said so. And my papa said the heav- 
enly Father made the animals for us 
to eat. 

Jamie—I don’t believe it. I don’t 
think it’s “heavenly,” either. Suppose 
some awful big thing would come ‘long 
and kill and eat you. Would you like 
it ? 

“No,” confessed the five-year-old 
miss. 

“Well,” continued the youngster, 
“how do you think the animals like it? 
My heavenly Father has such an aw- 
ful big heart. He feels bad when any- 
thing’s hurt. You see—you see, He 
loves just everything. That’s what 
‘heavenly’ means. And / think the 
Father who wants us to kill is a bad 
Father. So there!” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the scandalized 
little lady, “I’m going right and tell 
my mamma!” 

“Tell her, tattle-tale, tattle-tale!” 
cried the crestfallen Jamie. 
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At the end of our first two weeks of 
ranch life my son had gained five 
pounds, and I fifteen. Besides, our ap- 
petites had grown disgracefully. We 
were always hungry; could never eat 
enough, and welcomed the meal hours 
with as much enthusiasm as a debu- 
tante her first formal dinner. Since 
developing this unfillable, bottomless 
pit, we discovered that raw carrots and 
turnips were mighty good eaten picked 
fresh from the garden; also, a raw po- 
tato now and then. 

There were several homesteaders— 
the ranchers call them “nesters,’”— 
along .the river, and these “nesters” 
felt privileged to ask the loan of any- 
thing whatsoever. At least our host 
was so pestered with borrowing 
friends that we began to fear he’d have 
nothing left. They would borrow his 
buggy, his carriage, his harness, his 
tools; shoe their horses in his shop 
with his horse-shoes, stay to dinner 
and to supper, and all night! Indeed, 


A conveyance of the country. 
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they borrowed every thinkable thing 
save those six useless cows with their 


three greedy calves. Also, when wo- 
men friends called, they always ex- 
pected to remain for a meal, and would 
stay and stay and stay until they got 
one, too. The physical well-being of 
the hostess, the crowded condition of 
the ranch, the hard-worked, always 
weary cook, were never taken into con- 
sideration. In fact, they were quite 
as brazen as I, myself. 

But our hostess met every emer- 
gency, every unpleasantness, every 
disappointment, every hardship, aye, 
even the countless trivial nothings, so- 
called, of each day, with perfect poise. 
Her patience, her kindness, her gen- 
tle firmness, commanded obedience 
from the servants and the profound re- 
spect of the entire household. To be 
under her roof was a privilege. Each 
day brought an added example of her 
mighty self-control. And we knew, 
without being told, that it had taken 
many a year, and no doubt many un- 


seen tears to instil within that strong, 
proud heart, such mastery. 

When the time came to say farewell, 
T couldn’t thank these people: verbal 
thanks seemed painfully inadequate; 
besides, something stuck in my throat 
and wouldn’t go down. Somehow, I 
felt very small, yet full of the desire 
to go back to the busy street and serve, 
as never before, my needy sisters. 

When we arrived at Miles City after 
our long, dusty, return drive, we were 
actually ready to “do the town.” 
Quite a change from three weeks ago! 
The following morning I bade good- 
bye to my “bachelor” friend, boarded 
an east-bound train, and three days 
later arrived home. My friends, on 
seeing me, exclaimed: 

“How well you look. Why, how 
fat you have grown, and’ somehow 
you’ve changed. Yes, and it’s a won- 
derful change, too.” 

Of course I had changed. I had 
been drinking at the fount of Life 
for three never-to-be-forgotten weeks. 
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You can talk about your fishing rods of eight ounce split bamboo, 
Your multiplying duplex reels, and all the rest that’s new, 

But give me a hickory sapling, with a bobber shining bright, 

I’m the happiest man a-livin’ when the Bullheads bite. 


There I sit and watch the water with a lazy kind of gaze, 

While the cork goes idly dancing with the motion of the waves, 
And the sun steals through the branches, in a sort of filtered light, 
Then I feel I own the nation when the Bullheads bite. 


There’s a sort of soothing stillness like a pleasant kind of dream, 
And the darning needles dodging in and out above the stream, 
And the water bugs are skating where the cork goes out of sight, 
Oh, it makes life worth the living when the Bullheads bite. 


When the katydids are calling and the nighthawks flying low,,. 
And the frogs begin their chorus, as the shadows longer grow, 
And the birds come flying over to their nesting place at night, 
That’s the time I’m happy, when the Bullheads bite. 





ADVENTURES IN A LAND OF WONDERS 


BY FRANCIS 


HERE UTAH meets Ari- 
zona, along the 37th par- 
allel of latitude, is a. re- 
gion abounding in huge 

natural formations, eroded by the ele- 
ments into strange, titanic sculptures. 
This region is a forbidding desert, 
vast, silent, arid. It is the land of the 
Navajos, proud and savage race, re- 
lentless in war, jealous of their tribal 
customs and traditions, skilled in blan- 
ket weaving and the manufacture of 
silver jewelry. Here they have a res- 
ervation, and within its confines exist 
mineral wealth and many of the most 
wonderful works of nature. Part of 
this country, a great natural park some 
35 or 40 miles square, has been set 
aside as a National Monument that its 
wonders and beauties may be pre- 
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served for the benefit of posterity, and 
recommendations have been made for 
the preservation in a similar manner 
of still more of this wonderful region. 
At present few persons ever penetrate 
into the desert far enough to discover 
its treasures in the great silent places, 
for it is from 150 to 200 miles from a 
railroad, and even with a guide who 
knows the water holes, travel is 
fraught with danger. 

Distance and danger cannot keep the 
Government surveyors from planting 
their transits and marking corners 
wherever the national domain extends. 
When, therefore, orders went forth for 
the examination of the boundary line 
between Utah and Arizona, and Arthur 
M. Johnson, a supervisor of surveys, 
was assigned to the work, he organized 


Train butte, Monument Valley. Note the appearance of a railroad locomotive 


and train. 


The butte is about one thousand feet high. 
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his party with the nonchalance of a 
soldier ready for any campaign, out- 
fitted in St. George, Utah, then visited 
the southwest corner of Utah with a 
pack train and followed the 37th par- 
allel eastward, testing the line every 
25 miles. Incidentally, he found that 
the boundary was correctly located. 
The party had arduous experiences, 
and two or three thrilling escapes from 
serious dangers. It visited Hurricane 
Ridge Rapids above Marble Canyon 
on the Colorado River; the Painted 
Desert made famous by Henry Van 


Moses rock, San 


Dyke; the Colorado Desert, that deso- 
late yet enchanting region; and other 
places famed for their rugged, scenic 


grandeur. After crossing into the 
Navajo reservation, on the east side of 
the Colorado river, the surveying party 
had the Indians with them constantly, 
though sometimes unseen for many 
days, and when at length they got out 
of the country after a forced march, 
nearly dead from famine and fatigue, 
it was with a feeling of profound 
thankfulness. 
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Hardly had the party crossed the 
boundary of the Navajo Reservation 
on its way to the land of wonders be- 
fore they were met by the Indians. 
Daily these warriors of the desert gave 
them escort, stolidly curious as to their 
purpose and destination. Always were 
they hungry, and they had to be fed. 
When food was not forthcoming volun- 
tarily, something happened. Let the 
teamsters watch as they would, they 
could not be sure that their horses 
would be found in the morning where 
at night they had been picketed. 


Juan River, Utah. 


Should they be missing, it was of no 
avail to look for them until after the 
Indians had been presented with half 
a dozen silver dollars, when the horses 
would be found with surprising facil- 
itv. 

In Moonlake Canyon the renegade 
chief Hoskinini, with fifty bucks, held 
up the party and demanded to know if 
the palefaces were looking for “money 
rock,” the Indian name for silver ore. 
The object of the expedition was ex- 
plained with much pains, and the sur- 
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veying instruments were shown to the 
- braves. After a time the explanation 
was accepted, but the escort, while of- 
ten invisible, was always present. 

The solicitude of Hoskinini will be 
understood when it is known that the 
Navajos have long possessed and 
worked a rich silver mine which they 
call Pash Leki. They are skilled in 
the manufacture of silver ornaments, 
which assays have shown to be made 
of native silver. For many years pros- 
pectors have known of this mine, and 
in seeking it many a man has lost his 
life. The Indians brook no curiosity 
regarding Pash Leki. Death is the 
penalty for undue interest in it. Once 
upon a time, the story goes, an adven- 
turous man from the East, a graduate 
of Yale, determined to locate the treas- 
ure house of the savages. He went to 
their country, married a squaw, learned 
their language, reared a family, and 
after sixteen years of dogged watching 
he finally learned of its location. Sure 
of his discovery, he set out for the 
East, got a backer, returned to Utah, 
and, securing the services of a party 
of cowboys, he set out for the mine 
and was heard of no more. Years after- 
ward the entire party was found by 
some cowboys, laid out in death on the 
desert, their heads pillowed on boul- 
ders. In view of such experiences, the 
feelings of the Navajos have come to 
be much respected, and it would be a 
hardy prospector who would set out 
to find Pash Leki. 

When a Navajo dies he is buried on 
the desert, usually at the scene of some 
feat of valor or of the chase in which 
he attained fame. His last resting 
place is encircled -by stones, and 
around him are placed the carcasses of 
seven horses slain in his honor, with 
all of their silver trappings, so that he 
shall have mounts to help him along 
the road to the happy hunting grounds. 
These shrines of the dead are sacred, 
and any desecration of them is swiftly 
punished. Notwithstanding all warn- 
ings, however, a youth with the sur- 
veying party could not resist the temp- 
tation to help himself to a silver bridle 
lying beside one of these desert graves. 


‘ great pipe organ. 
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For days before that, the party had 
seen no signs of the Indians, yet within 
twenty minutes a dozen Navajos ap- 
peared and compelled the desecrator 
of the burial place to take back the 
headstall. The Indians, evidently 
superstitious, would not touch it them- 
selves. Then they demanded food, and 
departed. 

The members of the surveying party, 
though used to encountering strange 
and wonderful sights, viewed with 
amazement the freaks of nature in 
Monument Valley, Ariz., near the Utah 
State line, a region where peculiarities 
of erosion and attrition abound. Many 
of these curious and wonderful natural 
monuments were named by the survey- 
ors. Among the most notable is Organ 


- Butte, the height of which was estab- 


lished by triangulation at 480 feet. It 
stands isolated and apart, stupendous 
in its majesty, carved by wind and 
rain and flood into the semblance of a 
Also in Monument 
Valley is the formation called Train 
Butte, 1,000 feet in height. Its resem- 
blance to a train of cars is somewhat 
striking. Even the pilot is simulated 
by the slope which hides the place 
where the wheels might be. 

Along the San Juan River much of 
the scenery is peculiar, grand and fas- 
cinating in its rugged beauty. Moses 
Rock is the name given to a great 
precipice, 1,500 feet high, with 
strangely grooved ridges running 
across its face from base to summit. 
There is a surveying party in the pho- 
tograph at the base of Moses Rock, but 
it is dwarfed into invisibility by com- 
parison with the tremendous cliff ris- 
ing behind and above it. 

A clever Thibetan mystic, a student 
of the occult, visited this country. He 
was shown a photograph of the Twin 
Buttes which tower 350 feet high near 
Bluff City, Utah, and he was asked 
what they were. “Those,” said he, 
“are idols erected by the Aztecs,” 
which may have led to their being 
named Idol Rocks. 

All through this region the rivers 
have carved their way downward 
through the rock strata of the coun- 














Pack train of surveying party, Navajo trail, Ariz. 
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try, making innumerable fantastic for- 
mations, and these culminate in the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, which 
for grandeur and stupendous forma- 
tions excels anything else known in 
the world. But as is indicated by the 
photographs shown with this article, 
the wonders of the Southwest are by 
no means confined to the wonderful 
Grand Canyon. 

The forbidding nature of the country 
and its aridity, as well as the charac- 
ter of the Indians, prevent the region 
from becoming a favorite with tour- 
ists. The surveying party, although un- 
der the watchful care of the guide, Yel- 
low Horse, traveled at times for two 
days and as many nights without 
reaching a water hole. Although there 
seemed to be no especial danger from 
Indians after the first meeting and the 
satisfying of their curiosity, Yellow 
Horse gave warning that whenever 


three signal fires should be seen in a 
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row it would be advisable for the 
party to get out of the country without 
delay. One night, while the party was 
heading over the desert toward the 
San Juan river, Yellow Horse sighted 
a signal fire. Climbing on a rock, he 
was able to see another, and then an- 
other—three in a line. He actually 
trembled with excitement as he made 
his discovery known, and he insisted 
that the party leave at once. Camp was 
broken without delay, and the tired 
men and horses traveled all night with- 
out water, and all the next day, and 
still when night fell they struggled on, 
parched and hungry, and almost fall- 
ing from exhaustion. At 10 o’clock 
that night, they reached the bluff of 
the San Juan, 1,000 feet above the 
river bed, and saw the blessed water 
below them. Dangerous as was the 
descent, they could not wait, but, pick- 
ing their way in the darkness, they 
slid, stumbled and crawled down the 











Idol rocks. A Thibetan occultist has said these were erected by the Aztecs. 
They are about 350 feet high and near Bluff City, Utah. 








Southwest corner of Utah, established by Land Office surveyers. 


deciivity, and finally, as day broke, 
about 4 o’clock in the morning, they 
dragged themselves across the river in- 
to neutral territory, so worn and ex- 
hausted that they almost believed they 
never would recover from the effects 


of their hardships. Reaching Bluff 
City at last they stopped at a house 
and persuaded a woman there to give 
them food. “But it will cost you 25 
cents each,” she demurred. They de- 
clared that they would cheerfully give 


her double that sum if they might eat 
all they wished. As she replenished 
their plates and they broke their fast of 
ten days, the hostess looked very rue- 
ful to see how her larder was being de- 
pleted. Refreshed now, and in a civil- 
ized land, although still 110 miles from 
a railroad, the party exchanged felici- 
tations on escaping with their lives 
from a little known land, replete with 
wonders and also with many hidden 
dangers. 





WHAT CALIFORNIANS HAVE ACHIEVED 
IN THEATREDOM 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


ALIFORNIA has played a 
vital part in the great pro- 
gress which has come to the 
field of the theatre, and this 

is true not only of the present but of 
past achievements. 

It is a fact that the money brought 
to New York by Al. Hayman from the 
Pacific Coast was the means of creat- 
ing the present so-called theatrical 
syndicate. Moreover, it was Mr. Hay- 
man who started Charles Frohman on 
his long and unexampled career. 

Even before Hayman’s advent, M. 
B. Leavitt, by reason of his prosperity 
at the Bush Street Theatre in San 
Francisco, was able to establish the 
first coast to coast theatrical circuit, 
and only ill-health prevented Leavitt 
from being the central figure in the 
amusement world for all his days. 

When William A. Brady, came to 
New York from California, little was 
known of him. His fame as an actor 
on the coast was not great; while, as a 
manager, he was best known for his 
association with Joseph Grismer and 
Phoebe Davies. Grismer is now a 
millionaire, and has always been re- 
garded as one of the most discerning 
and competent actor-managers this 
country has ever known. 

Brady himself has been the wonder 
of what is known as “the Great White 
Way.” His operations have always 
shown ar intrepidity and expert show- 
manship that have known no parallel 
in the history of the stage. Starting 
with an old melodrama, “After Dark,” 
which had never been potent, he 
aroused the public to such an extent 
that the play became a standard at- 
traction for years afterward, and 


Brady established himself at once as 
an entrepreneur of quality. 

Brady and Grismer have been part- 
ners, but not in all of their enterprises. 
The latter, however, has been fortu- 
nate in that he has been the associate 
of Brady in his most compelling at- 
tractions, such as “Way Down East,” 
which has earned more than a million 
dollars, and “The Man of the Hour.” 
On the other hand, Brady alone con- 
trols “Baby Mine,” a farce-comedy ap- 
proaching its 250th performance in 
New York, and now being played by at 
least a dozen companies in different 
parts of the world. This one piay will 
bring Brady at least a million dollars 


-in the next three or four years. 


Brady took hold of Robert Mantell 
when that splendid actor was at the 
crucial period of his career. In fact, 
Manteil had already found it necessary 
to appear in vaudeville, and his com- 
pensation in that field did not indicate 
that his services were in very great 
demand, but in Brady’s hands Mantell 
has become the representative tragic 
actor of the day, and his tours are 
row immensely profitable. That 
Brady should make a potent star of 
his wife (Grace George) astonished no 
one, although there is no record of any 
such achievement in stage history, and 
if it were a simple matter for a man- 
ager to create a star by his efforts, then 
the wives of several competent mana- 
gers have cause for much complaint. 

It is, however, in the last year that 
Brady has shown us the kind of man- 
ager that California delivers. He 
always claimed that he was handi- 
capped by his affiliation with the Syn- 
dicate, ‘and when a year ago he broke 
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away and identified himself with the 
Shuberts and their “open door,” he 
extended his operations, until he is at 
this time perhaps the most interesting 
and surely one of the most active fig- 
ures in theatredom. Brady’s first thea- 
tre, “The Playhouse,” is soon to be in- 
augurated by Grace George in a new 
play, and this will be an event which 
is to be made much of by Californians 
at present in New York. 

Another tremendous figure in theat- 
rical progress, though his modesty pre- 
vents his being as conspicuous as his 
achievements deserve, is Morris Mey- 
erfeld, head of the vast Orpheum cir- 
cuit. Here we have a man who, when 
he comes to New York, it is difficult 
to find, while any effort to make him 
talk of himself is always unavailing. 
“The public is interested in our thea- 
tres and in the artists we engage, but 
they are not interested in us,” was Mr. 
Meyerfeld’s response to one of the 
writer’s questions: And yet Morris 


Meyerfeld has accomplished more in 
the last twelve years than any man in 


America for what is called “modern 
vaudeville.” When he came into the 
field, the Orpheum circuit consisted of 
two theatres, one in San Francisco, the 
other in Los Angeles. To-day it is the 
largest and most important business 
institution in the vaudeville - world. 
The Orpheum Company to-day owns 
outright at least a dozen palatial thea- 
tres, with a value close to eight mil- 
lions of dollars, while it holds long 
leases on as many more, the equity in 
which is worth millions.. 

Mr. Meyerfeld is known all over the 
world as one of the most charming, 
kindly men theatricals ever could 
boast of. He would never be taken 
for a showman, and his demeanor is 
that of a banker. The Orpheum cir- 
cuit is conceded to be the model busi- 
ness organization. To appear in its 
theatre is the goal of every performer. 
The programs are always a shade more 
artistic than in the Eastern theatres, 
and Mr. Meyerfeld will always try to 
include some great musical feature— 
even if the price is prohibitive. If 
public spirit prevails anywhere in 
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theatredom, it is in the conduct of this 
tremendous chain of theatres, and if 
the people of California do not know 
how their institution is regarded not 
only in the East, but in every part of 
Latin Europe, it is only necessary to 
follow the voyages of Mr. Meyerfeld, 
and his general manager, Martin Beck, 
who, as they visit the great cities of 
the world in quest of attractions, are 
received with such distinction and dig- 
nity that one might mistake them for 
mighty potentates. 

The greatest aim of the high grade 
vaudevillian is the possession of an 
Orpheum contract, and this is so true 
that some of the most distinguished 
stars from the legitimate stage, and 
even of grand opera, are tempted to 
make the excursion into vaudeville, 
feeling certain that the plunge can be 
taken with grace and dignity, and it is 
not only the increased honorarium 
which is their incentive, for the reputa- 
tion of the Orpheum circuit is as great 
for the uniform courtesy and kindness 
to the player as it is for its financial 
integrity. 

Mr. Meyerfeld has never deviated 
from the original policy of paying 
transportation for all who ‘travel over 
the circuit, though this was done at 
the outset because the artists had to 
travel across the continent in order 
to appear four weeks in the two thea- 
tres, and now that they are able to 
tender contracts for almost an entire 
season, this prince of theatrical men 
continues to pay the transportation, 
and that is true of no other manage- 
ment in the world. 

The fame of the Orpheum is so 
great that the utmost interest is felt 
now by New York theatre-goers, and 
by the public press in the occasional 
announcements to the effect that Mr. 
Meyerfeld will in due course establish 
an Orpheum in New York City. Mr. 
Beck, acting for his superior, offered 
to buy the Manhattan Opera House in 
that city recently for one million dol- 
lars, and though this did not result in 
the addition of the home of opera to 
the vaudeville circuit, no one doubts 
that the day is near at hand when an 





Maxine Elliott on the stage of her new theatre, New York. 
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Orpheum Theatre sign will blaze elec- 
trically on the “Great White Way.” 

Reference to the achievements of 
California personages in this field 
would not be complete without a trib- 
ute to the dean of managers and great- 
est living exponent of stage craft, 
David Belasco, who year after year 
adds to his fame, producing only plays 
that appeal, and whose efforts are 
constantly being lauded all over the 
world. Belasco’s greatest force is his 
ability to pick, and afterward create, 
stars who endure for all time. It does 
not seem so leng ago that David War- 
field was an usher in a San Francisco 
theatre, and it is not over a decade ago 
that he appeared at Keith’s Union 
Square Theatre, doing three turns a 
day, for which he was paid'‘$75 a week. 
Mr. Keith has since offered him $5,000 
a week, and the offer was, of course, 
refused, for Warfield is to-day the 
greatest attraction of the stage in this 
country. 

A few years ago Frances Starr was 
playing in an obscure stock company. 
Her salary was $30 a week and she 
had to do the hardest kind of work. 
Belasco saw her play once, and de- 
cided she was the right sort of “star” 
timber, so he became responsible for 
her future career, with a result that 
is now history. 

Blanche Bates is another Belasco 
star whose greatest success is now be- 
ing achieved at the Hudson Theatre, 
where in ‘““Nobody’s Widow,” for near- 
ly five months, she has packed that 
house to the doors. 

Belasco’s productions are always be- 
vond all criticism. Recently he took 
charge of another California idol, 
Nance O’Neil, and in “The Lily” pro- 
vided her with a character which she 
created with such distinction that she 
is now referred to as the “Greater 
Nance O’Neil.” 

Mr. Belasco is not responsible for 
the many groundless reports of his 
auarrels with Mrs. Carter, a great ac- 
tress whom he struggled with success- 
fully in a period of their careers when 
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all was not as propitious as now, and it 
is doubtful if either of them feels any 
bitterness toward the other. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Mrs. Carter has 
never failed to accord to Belasco all 
possible credit for her artistic develop- 
ment, and, after all, that is all the pub- 
lic is interested in knowing. 

California possesses at least one 
local impresario who is not without 
what is called public spirit, a quality 
one does not find often in the field of 
music and the drama. Reference is 
made to L. E. Behymer of Los An- 
geles, who has been known more than 
once to suggest to the powers that be 
in New York musical affairs that they 
add a little to the price that he shall 
pay for a great symphony orchestra or 
for a compelling vocal celebrity, in or- 
der that some smaller locality may be 
enabled to enjoy a musical treat at so 
much less. He has also contributed 
generously to the endeavors of many 
of California’s musical institutions. 
Moreover, it is greatly due to this 
man’s efforts that the Pacific Coast 
tours of so many worthy and famous 
musical organizations meet with such 
colossal results financially, although it 
is not on record that Mr. Behymer 
himself has prospered to any notable 
extent. Here we have a man who will 
write to the manager of a great singer, 
who had asked his advice, to say that 
while he would be glad to accept the 
local management (offered to Behymer 
with no risk on his part), it was his 
duty to inform the manager in question 
that the outlook was not the best, ow- 
ing to the frequency of musical events. 

This is a mode of procedure so strik- 
ingly in contrast to the customary 
methods of men who care only for their 
own personal welfare that it surely is 
worth the telling. 

In New York, the results achieved ° 
in California for practically all of the 
great musical enterprises are regarded 
with amazement, and if the figures 
were retailed, the entire country would 
look askance at the remarkable out- 
come from a box office viewpoint. 
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Hon. Duncan McKinlay, Surveyor of Customs of the Port of San Fran- 
cisco, and formerly representative in Congress of the Second Congressional 
District of California, has devoted much time and labor to the study of con- 
servation, particularly in its bearing upon conditions in the West. His opin- 
ions on the virtual hoarding of the much needed resources of Alaska, ex- 
pressed in the following admirable article, should be given careful heed by 
all who have the welfare of California, as well as of Alaska, at heart.— 








ILLIAM Allen White, 
editor of the leading 
paper of Emporia, Kar- 
sas, attracted the atten- 

tion of not only Kansas, but the whole 
United States, a few years ago, by the 
query: “What’s the matter with Kan- 
sas?” Then, in answering that query, 
went on to point out in a powerfully 
written article many of the methods of 
spoliation and means of aggression 
employed by the great corporations by 
means of which a system of unlawful 
corporate taxation was levied upon the 
people by the so-called trusts. 

Mr. White’s article was like the 
ringing of an alarm bell in the silence 
of midnight. It startled and angered 
the people by its statement of facts 
as to the iniquities which the various 
manufacturing, financial and transpor- 
tation systems of the country were 
practicing as against the public. The 
alarm spread like wildfire, and was in 
itself more than half the cure of the 
evils complained of. Knowledge is a 
saving feature of the American gov- 
ernmental and social structure. To 
point out clearly to the citizens of the 
United States evils of either a Gov- 
ernmental or a social nature is almost 
to eradicate them. It does not need a 
Roosevelt, a Taft, a Pinchot, or a La 
Follette to lead the American people 


to a great reform. All the reformer 
has to do is to throw the searchlight 
of truth upon the evil and the people 
will do the rest. So it comes about 
that the American people have never 
had great leaders of thought or policy 
for any great length of time. It is 
true, in cases of crises, leaders have 
arisen who have seemed to inspire the 
people with their leadership, but their 
leadership has been transitory. The 
American public are not given to long- 
continued idol-worship; hence our 
country has never had such leaders as 
Laurier, of Canada; Gladstone, of 
England; Bismarck, of Germany; or 
Diaz, of Mexico, whom the people fol- 
low for a life-time, right or wrong, and 
whose leadership shape a nation’s pol- 
icy and determine a people’s welfare. 
Here in America we have a McKinley, 
a Roosevelt, a Taft, and perchance to 
a few, a La Follette; but the leadership 
of these men depends entirely upon 
how closely they square their leader- 
ship with popular thought—that is, 
with the ideas of the masses of the 
people along a certain line of conduct. 
Therefore, in the United States, in the 
last analysis, it is the people them- 
selves who determine both governmen- 
tal policy and business and social con- 
duct. 

White’s article was a powerful fac- 
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tor in arousing the people of Kansas to 
action, and it had undoubtedly a great 
influence in the inauguration of the 
system of laws and amendments to the 
constitution of Kansas which, in the 
working out, brought much relief to 
that State from the aggressions of the 
great corporations. But White’s arti- 
cle was not the whole of the influence 
that brought about the reforms which 
have been effected in Kansas since he 
began to write upon these subjects. 
The fact is, that in every State in the 
Union the people had begun to feel 
the oppression of the corporations— 
had begun in a blind way to under- 
stand that by some subtle means, some 
underhanded process, the channels of 
distribution of the common commodi- 
ties of life were being obstructed and 
controlled by combinations of capital 
who levied a tax upon every commod- 
ity that passed through their hands, 
and the trusts in this way became a 
taxing power to the injury of the pub- 
lic. The leadership of Roosevelt to- 
wards reform was merely an expres- 


sion of the feeling of the people of the 
nation, in a larger sphere. The splen- 
did work he accomplished in directing 
and leading Congress in the passage 
of the interstate commerce laws, laws 
for the regulation of the railroads and 


great corporations doing interstate 
business; laws authorizing the estab- 
lishing of a commerce court; a pure 
food law, and many other beneficial 
measures, was nothing but the expres- 
sion of the people, through him as the 
natural head of the nation. 

Let us paraphrase William Allen 
White, of Kansas, and inquire: 
“What’s the matter with California?” 
Why is it that this great State, with its 
unbounded natural wealth, with its 
salubrious climate, with its 1200 miles 
of seashore following the indentations 
of the coast, with its wonderful har- 
bors, giving opportunity for world- 
wide commerce, and great San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the world’s greatest natural 
harbor, facing the continent of Asia, 
whose various nations contain eight 
hundred millions (more than half) of 
the world’s population ?—California, 
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with her territorial area of one hun- 
dred millions of acres of productive 
and fertile soil, with all the wonderful 
advantages she has to offer—why is it 
that our State is still in a backward 
and semi-torpid condition as to its de- 
velopment and its possibilities ? 

As we travel up and down the State, 
on every hand we hear complaints as 
to the condition of business. It is a 
fact that hardly anywhere are the 
business men meeting expenses and 
paying a fair rate of interest on the 
capital invested in their enterprises. 
The farmers, even those owning their 
own lands, are complaining that they 
are hardly able to meet the expenses 
of their farms. And worse than all that, 
we see great numbers of our young 
men growing up with very little pros- 
pect before them but that of a life of 
idleness. We have two of the largest 
and best universities in America with- 
in the confines of our State. We have 
a public educational system second to 
none. We are rearing a body of as 
fine young men and women as are 
being raised in any part of the world. 
But the opportunities for these young 
men and women to establish them- 
selves in life with a fair prospect for 
success and happiness, as their fathers 
and mothers have done, are growing 
daily more limited. I believe the hard- 
est problem a citizen of California, 
who has sons growing up to manhood, 
has to face, is how to direct his boys 
into some avenue of useful employ- 
ment whereby they may be able to sus- 
tain themselves, marry the girl of 
their choice, and to establish an Amer- 
ican home; or to pick out the right 
kind of manly man who has a reason- 
able chance to give home, protection, 
and comfort to his cultured and edu- 
cated daughter. These conditions, 
pressing upon the average citizen of 
California, he must give serious 
thought to the question as to what is 
the matter with industrial, business 
and commercial conditions of to-day. 

More than a century ago, Alexander 
Hamilton, in a discussion of the pro- 
posed Constitution of the United 
States, advanced the theory that no 
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country could be prosperous unless it 
contained certain fundamental ele- 
ments of prosperity. One country 
might have a fertile soil and become 
measurably prosperous out of the pro- 
duction and sale of soil products. An- 
other country, having an agreeable cli- 
mate, might be reasonably prosperous 
by becoming a pleasure resort. And 
another, by being advantageously 
located on the avenues of the world’s 
trade and commerce—the more advan- 
tageously located in relation to other 
nations, the better. And good govern- 
ment ‘might bring .a degree of prosper- 
ity to still another country. But no 
country must be devoted exclusively to 
one line of production, or one line of 
action, if real greatness and enduring 
prosperity were to be achieved. And 
so Hamilton pointed out that those 


nations in the world which were best 
organized and best fitted to encourage 
manufacturing, agriculture and com- 
merce in about equal proportions, were 
the nations which attained permanent 
development and true greatness, and 


that such conditions gave the steadiest 
employment to labor, the greatest en- 
couragement to business, and at the 
same time the best markets for the 
products of the agriculturist. He 
pointed out and proved beyond refuta- 
tion that that country which was most 
evenly balanced in the three elements 
—commerce, agriculture and manufac- 
tures, was the country which in the 
end was most prosperous and gave the 
greatest opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the highest standard of civili- 
zation by its people. 

Applying the rule to California, the 
only wonder is that this wonderful sec- 
tion of the earth’s surface is not 
crowded with population, even though 
the State has been a part of the Ameri- 
can union only sixty-two years. There 
are within the border lines of Califor- 
nia many favorable natural elements 
calculated to create and maintain the 
highest degree of prosperity—fertile 
soil, wonderfully agreeable and varied 
climate, almost inexhaustible and 
greatly varied natural wealth of tim- 
ber, stone, clays and minerals. So 
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much has bountiful nature done for 
California that we are amazed that this 
State is not the most prosperous place 
in all the world. And yet it is not. 
What is the reason? Is it that we are 
not developing properly, not growing 
and expanding in conformity with the 
natural laws suggested by Hamilton? 
Up to date we have developed in a 
somewhat lop-sided manner. We have 
developed too greatly on the agricul- 
tural side in proportion to our develop- 
ment on the commercial and manufac- 
turing sides. Or perhaps it would be 
better to say our State’s development 
along manufactyring and commercial 
lines has not been in due proportion to 
its agricultural progress. Last year 
the total output of the earth’s products 
of California amounted to nearly five 
hundred millions of dollars. Of course 
this included oil, timber and the min- 
erals, as well as the food products of 
the State. It would seem as if this 
great output of natural products ought 
to bring prosperity to the entire com- 
monwealth, but this has not been the 
case. Of course, some few producers 
have made large sums of money, but 
only a small proportion in relation to 
the whole population of the State have 
been made even reasonably prosperous 
by the agricultural products, large 
though the volume was. Perhaps there 
never were as many idle men in Cali- 
fornia as there are to-day. We hear 
complaints from every town through- 
out the interior, and certainly Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and the cities 
around the bay are crowded with men 
seeking employment. The trouble 
with employment in agriculture is that 
for two or three months in the year the 
demand for labor is very great, but 
when the harvests are taken in, a great 
percentage of the labor employed is 
discharged and becomes part of the 
unemployed masses. If the State of 
California were developing commer- 
cially and industrially as rapidly as it 
is in an agricultural way, it would 
mean steady employment to a greater . 
percentage of men the year round, and 
thus the slack of the unemployed 
masses would be taken up. Besides 
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the fact of the unevenness of agricul- 
tural employment, there is a large pro- 
portion of the population of America 
that seems so adverse to that kind of 
labor that it is almost impossible to in- 
duce them to work upon land, even to 
save themselves from semi-starvation. 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, Georgia and 
Ohio are great manufacturing States 
of iron and steel products, and in this 
class of manufactures, steady employ- 
ment is found for labor in great quanti- 
ties, which continues the entire circle 
of the year. These States may be said 
to be of the type indicated by Hamil- 
ton, the kind which are developing 
along the three lines—agriculture, 
commerce and industry. I quote these 
particular States because the most 
extensive industries therein are those 
of the manufacture of steel and iron 
products, and iron is the king of all 
the manufactures. So it may be said, 
in analyzing their industrial conditions 
that they are made prosperous princi- 
pally by their iron and steel manufac- 
tures, and still those States have no 
natural advantages superior to that of 
California. The reason why Pittsburg 
has become a great iron manufacturing 
center is because of the juxtaposition 
of iron, coal and limestone, the neces- 
sary elements in iron manufacture, and 
water transportation to large and popu- 
lous regions of the United States. Coal 
is placed in the coke furnaces in the 
vicinity of Pittsburg as low as 50 cents 
per ton, and iron for many years has 
been mined at a low cost in the neigh- 
borhood; but the iron deposits in the 
vicinity of Pittsburg are now becoming 
exhausted, and iron must be brought 
from long distances, a great deal be- 
ing brought from Cuba, some from 
Alabama, and a large quantity from 
the Canadian territory north of Lake 
Superior. But yet with this importa- 
tion of iron into Pittsburg from distant 
places, the supremacy of that city in 
iron manufacture continues. In Bir- 
mingham, Ala., iron of a peculiarly fine 
. quality is smelted at as low a rate as 
$8 per ton. This is the lowest cost of 
pig-iron in the United States as it 
comes from the smelter, and this low 
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cost is obtained because of the fact of 
coal and iron of fine quality lying side 
by side, and the cost of transportation 
of raw material saved. This low cost 
makes it possible to send Birmingham 
pig-iron to Scotland, where it is manu- 
factured into products, and probably 
a great many of those same products 
are sent to the United States for con- 
sumption. At Pulaski, Virginia, pig- 
iron is smelted at a cost of $9.00 per 
ton, and at the smelters in the vicinity 
of Wytheville at about $9.50. Now, it 
is this low cost of production of pig- 
iron throughout the central region of 
the United States that has practically 
given these great manufacturing States 
the prosperity they are enjoying to- 
day, and cheap coal is the great factor 
of the low cost of production, because 
iron and steel cannot be manufactured 
without coal, and the manufacture of 
iron and steel draws in its train a long 
list of smaller manufactures. 

Now, California is as favorably situ- 
ated for the manufacture of iron and 
steel as is either Pennsylvania or Ala- 
bama. We have as fine deposits of he- 
matite iron in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia as can be found anywhere in 
the world. Last spring I had this 
brought forcibly to my attention. I 
was employed, in connection with ex- 
Governor Gillett, to represent some 
Pittsburg capitalists who were desir- 
ous of establishing iron manufactures 
on the Pacific Coast, preferably on the 
bay of San Francisco. They had sent 
their experts out over California to 
locate iron deposits. The reports of 
these experts were to me absolutely as- 
tounding. One of them had located 
and secured options on over one hun- 
dred different locations of fine hema- 
tite iron. These locations were scat- 
tered up and down the coast of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. The 
samples secured were of the very fin- 
est quality, and were so pronounced by 
Julian Kennedy, the great iron expert 
of Pittsburg. I heard Mr. Kennedy 
say that the samples of iron submitted 
to him by the men sent out to secure 
the options were as fine as any he had 
ever handled; and the surveyors sent 
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out to survey the options reported that 
in some places the iron deposits were 
so rich that the ore could be placed on 
the car by a steam shovel for a few 
cents per ton. Limestone, also a neces- 
sary element in iron manufacture, is 
found everywhere on the Pacific Coast 
and especially close to San Francisco. 

That leaves the other element, coal, 
to be considered. After giving this 
question great study, extending over a 
period of years, I have come to thie 
conclusion that if coal can be secured 
at any point on San Francisco Bay for 
$5 per ton or less, iron and steel can 
be manufactured at that point as 
cheaply as it could be in Pittsburg; for 
while coal would cost more here than 
in Pittsburg, iron and stone should cost 
less, and water transportation for coal, 
iron and stone should cheapen the cost. 
Now, any business man considering 
this proposition must, at a glance, see 
the wonderful power such manufac- 
tures would have in the development 
of the State of California, and especi- 
ally the city of San Francisco and 
vicinity. It costs $15 or $16 per ton 
freight on the structural iron and steel 
that is being brought in to rebuild San 
Francisco, and this $16 per ton freight 
does not add one inch to the length of 
a girder or a brace. It simply adds 
to the cost of the building, and the 
higher cost of the building prevents 
more extensive buildings, and conse- 
quently lessens the opportunity for the 
employment of labor. It is not only 
the iron and steel that is being used in 
San Francisco, but the consumption in 
all the cities of the coast—Los An- 
geles, Stockton, Sacramento, San 
Diego, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. All 
these points could be reached favor- 
ably from San Francisco at a much 
less cost of freight than is now being 
paid to import iron and steel from the 
Eastern States. Therefore, to my 
mind, the greatest good thing that 
could be secured for California is 
cheap coal. Now this is not impos- 
sible. We are beginning now to learn 
that God Almighty, when He made 
this world, concealed beneath the gla- 
ciers and ice mountains of Alaska the 
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greatest deposits of coal in the world. 
Nor is it confined to Alaska. These 
natural deposits extend across the 
whole northern part of North America, 
and engineers of the Canadian North- 
ern Railroad, which is being projected 
across Canada, and is the most north- 
erly railroad on the continent, in sur- 
veying a spur of that road up towards 
Hudson’s Bay, have crossed coal fields 
which they estimate contain over six 
billions of tons of fine anthracite coal, 
practically in sight. 

So Alaska is not the only great store- 
house of coal on the North American 
continent left for the use of present 
and succeeding generations. The peo- 
ple of the West, particularly about the 
Pacific Slope, have been greatly mis- 
led by false prophets of extreme con- 
servation, especially in regard to coal. 
Now, all reasonable men are in favor 
of conservation of the proper kind; 
that is, conservation in use. All rea- 
sonable men are opposed to spoliation 
and the fraudulent entry upon the pub- 
lic domain, either of timber or mineral 
lands. The exposures recently made 
of the iniquities of various corpora- 
tions and individuals who have secured 
large tracts of timber lands and de- 
posits of minerals by fraudulent en- 
tries, and by conspiracies against the 
Government, have undoubtedly too 
greatly alarmed the people of the 
West, and they have hearkened too 
readily to the extreme views of East- 
ern conservationists. Of course, it is 
a very alluring idea to preach to the 
average man that in some way the pub- 
lic domain can be held for the benefit 
of all the people, and that by some 
process this average person will re- 
ceive some portion of the public do- 
main that he is now being robbed of, 
and our people have fallen very read- 
ily into the notion that the way to pros- 
perity lies in locking up the natural re- 
sources of the great West. But I want 
to point out that the people of the 
Pacific Coast have been paying famine 
prices for coal ever since its settlement 
by white men, and they are still pay- 
ing these prices to the coal barons of 
the East; and these prices are a heavy 
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tax upon every man, woman and child 
in the State of California, because 
high-priced coal means higher prices 
for manufactured commodities. It 
means higher-priced fuel, and it means 
that a great many of the advantages 
of trade and commerce that might 
come to us are kept away from our 
ports because of the coal scarcity. If 
coal could be sold in San Francisco 
for $5 a ton or less, it would mean the 
establishing of many industries that 
would give employment to thousands 
of men. It would mean the coaling of 
the American fleet, or the greater part 
of it, on the Pacific side, instead of the 
Atlantic. The fleet is paying $7 a ton 
to-day for coal of very inferior quality 
at Pacific Coast ports. If Alaska were 
unlocked, the fleet could be coaled for 
$3 a ton at Alaskan harbors. If cheap 
coal could be obtained in San Fran- 
cisco and other parts of California, it 
would mean the coming of a fleet of 
merchant vessels to our shores. It 
would mean the extension of com- 
merce and the establishment and build- 


ing up of a manufacturing system in 


our State that in time would rival 
those of Pennsylvania or Alabama. 
What would bring prosperity to Cali- 
fornia would do the same for all of the 
Pacific Coast west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Now there is no reason 
why the coal measures of Alaska 
should not be made available for the 
use of the people of the Pacific Coast, 
and the present coal monopoly broken. 
Alaska contains 368,000 square miles 
of territory, more or less. Of course, 
a great part of Alaska has not yet 
been even explored, much less sur- 
veyed, but enough of Alaska has been 
explored to give evidence of the fact 
that over sixty thousand square miles 
of the territory is coal bearing. That 
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means over forty millions of acres of 
the land of Alaska is known to be coal 
bearing land, and only an infinitesimal 
portion of this has been surveyed. I 
have read the report of the Geological 
Survey of Carbon Mountain. Carbon 
Mountain is an area of about 25 square 
miles, and covers the famous Cunning- 
ham group of claims, along with sev- 
eral others that have not yet been 
brought in question by the Interior 
Department. This report shows about 
one hundred exposures of veins run- 
ning from one foot in thickness to 
forty-seven feet, and some of them 
miles in length. The coal is of the fin- 
est anthracite quality. Now anthracite 
is not found all over Alaska, but it is 
found in many places. It is in spots 
here and there, and this coal is found 
by experts to be as fine as any in the 
world. But in addition to anthracite 
there is an abundance of bituminous 
and lignite coal almost everywhere 
that man has penetrated in Alaska up 
to this time. Some of these coal ce- 
posits are away in the interior, but 
many of them are close to the coast 
and contiguous to deep-water harbors, 
and with very little development would 
be available to the people of the Paci- 
fic Coast to use. The controversy over 
the Cunningham claims, of course, has 
caused a great deal of antagonism to 
the corporate development of the coal 
measures of Alaska, but yet these 
claims all told amount to only 5,840 
acres. There have been 900 entries 
made in Alaska under the various laws 
which have been passed since 1900, 
and these 900 entries, good, bad and 
indifferent, contain only 144,000 acres 
of land out of a total of forty millions 
of acres that are known to be coal 
lands, and as yet Alaska has not been 
half explored. 


(To be concluded in November.) 





IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


The old “Bar B” outfit, endeared to 
all lovers of the free range life of the 
West, has “gone into sheep.” Horrify- 
ing as this news may seem at the first 
announcement, it is tempered by the 
fact that Edwin L. Sabin has taken our 
old friends of the cattle country in 
charge, and in “The Circle K”—the 
new name of the “Bar B”—he tells a 
tale as fascinating as any of its prede- 
cessors. Irrigation and the fencing in 
of the old range having ended the cat- 
tle business, the “Bar B” boys, now the 
“Circle K’s,” have mastered the ins 
and outs of sheepherding, and have 
time to give to such things as the pur- 
suit and capture of some bad men, the 
shooting of coyotes and other pests, 
and the defense of the sheep by force 
against the cattle men who have posted 
“dead line” notices. After a variety 
of thrilling experiences they bring the 
flock through in safety to the grazing 
grounds on Ptarmigan Flats, where 
Phil is rescued from a bear’s clutches 
by a new acquaintance, a certain Griz- 
zly Dan. . About this veteran hunter 
and trapper, who seems running over 
with promising material, much has to 
be left untold, and every boy will hope 
that Phil will come to know him better 
in the next book. Also that the next 
book will not be long delayed. 

Clarence Rowe has illustrated the 
text with a number of spirited and well 
executed drawings. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
York. 


New 


“Rainier of the Last Frontier” is a 
stirring and interesting tale of a roving 
American youth, whose adventures on 
an Army transport, in the Philippines 
and about the Pacific Ocean generally 
make an exciting narrative. It is by 
John Marvin Dean, and breathes 
throughout the spirit of adventure that 
impels so many young Americans to 
wander afar and spread out national 
ways in strange lands. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 


A book of rare interest and positive 
value is “Fifteen Thousand Miles by 
Stage,” in which a woman pioneer de- 
scribes her varied and often exciting 
experience in traveling and path-find- 
ing across mountains and plains, from 
the Missouri to the Pacific. and from 
Alaska to Mexico during a period of 
thirty years. It is by Carrie Adell 
Strahorn. 

It is handsomely printea and illus- 
trated, and extremely well written. It 
gives one a keen appreciation of the 
deeds of the nation makers, the men 
and women who blazed trails, opened 
up new lands and won an empire from 
beast, savage and Nature herself. It 
is always interesting and at times 
thrilling. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $4 
net. 


John Muir has again placed us in his 
debt by presenting a splendid work, 
“My First Summer in the Sierra,” il- 
lustrated from drawings by the author 
himself and photographs by Herbert 
G. Gleason. It is written as a diary, 
and for that very reason the narrative, 
couched in the author’s effective lan- 
guage, the book is peculiarly striking, 
as it makes a deeper and more realis- 
tic impression on the reader than most 
books of travel. It presents the Sierras 
as John Muir sees them—as they are. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York 
and Boston. $2.50 net. 


In “The Bible and Modern Life,” 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, interna- 
tional secretary for Bible study of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
presents a type of Bible study fitted for 
the requirements of modern times. It 
shows how up-to-date Bible study may 
be organized and developed in differ- 
ent communities, under different con- 
ditions, to meet the current needs of 
men, and shows how Bible teaching 
may supplement the varied social 
propaganda now in progress. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
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Walter Winans, the world-famous 
marksman, has issued a new edition, 
revised and enlarged, of his admirable 
work, “The Art of Revolver Shooting.” 
It is a handsome volume, beautifully 
printed and copiously illustrated from 
etchings and photographs. The book 
is the last word in the history, the use 
and the value of pistol shooting, from 
the earliest days of its invention to the 
present. Full descriptions are given 
of noted shooting matches with revol- 
ver and pistol, and chapters are de- 
voted to dueling, stage shooting, trick 
shooting, team shooting and coaching, 
pistol shooting for ladies, and other 
subjects of great interest to people who 
appreciate the usefulness of familiar- 
ity with firearms, for self-defense and 
national safety. The author is perhaps 
the world’s greatest authority on revol- 
ver shooting, and what he says is trust- 
worthy. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


A handsome volume has been pro- 
duced, under the title “The Pan- 
American Union,” by the organization 
the name of which it bears. It is ad- 
mirably written by John Barrett, 
Director-General of the Union, and de- 
scribes fully the history and aims of 
the Pan-American Union. The chief 
features of the various republics rep- 
resented in the union are summarized; 
the commercial and other resources of 
each are set forth, and the handsome 
building of the Union in Washington, 
D. C., is fully described. The volume 
is profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 

The Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


“A Reversion of Form, and Other 
Horse Stories,” by George W. Har- 
rington—this is a most entertaining 
volume, which will surely be enjoyed 
to the utmost by all horse lovers. It 
contains a number of excellent stories 
about horses, well written and full of 
the spirit of the man who loves his 
charger. 

Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
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One of the best histories of Califor- 
nia is “California Under Spain and 
Mexico, 1535-1847,” by Irving Berdine 
Richman, who has compiled in this 
well written book a mass of data con- 
cerning the early history of the State, 
and presented them in most effective 
manner. Hitherto unpublished facts 
are given concerning the early galleon 
trade of the California coast, the expe- 
ditions of Eusebio Francisco Kino, 
Jose de Galvez and Juan Bautista de 
Anza. The work is a complete one, 
well illustrated, with excellent maps. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York 
and Boston, $4 net. 


“The Log of the North Shore Club” 
is an interesting, well-written account 
by Kirkland B. Alexander, of the ex- 
periences of a party of enthusiastic 
fishermen and “outers” in the pictur- 
esque lake and trout region of Lake 
Superior. It is fully illustrated, and 
gives one a keen enjoyment, teeming, 
as it does, with the atmosphere of 
woods, river, stream, camp and canoe. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.25. 


In “The House of Love,” Lucien V. 
Rule presents a sequel to his “Shrine 
of Love,” which won merited praise. 
Like the latter, the new book contains 
some delightful verses, laden with the 
sentiment of gentleness and affection 
for things both animate and inanimate. 
Peace, happiness, friendship, home 
and other soft comforts of life are put 
in appealing poetic form. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


“Cone-Bearing Trees of the Califor- 
nia Mountains” is the descriptive title 
of an instructive and interesting book 
by J. Smeaton Chase, who fully. de- 
scribes in it, in language suitable for 
both scientist and layman, the many 
varieties of cone-bearing trees found 
in this State. It is well and copiously 
illustrated. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 75c. 
net. 
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Rembrandt’s Portrait 
Pitti Gallery, Florence 


23 Union Square, 


PAINTING PROOFS 


(Facsimile reproductions on linen canvas.) 
bring the world’s great masterpieces to your very door, give untold pleasure ||” 
to yourself and friends and culture to your children, at the same time lending if 
a suggestion of refinement and good taste to the home unattainable in any 
other way. Write for Booklet D, telling of these wonderful reproductions of 
the worlds greatest paintings. 

SEND 50 CENTS and we will supply seven beautiful color prints with 
description of masterpieces available in Painting Proof form. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON-COMPAN Y 
New York |i 














AGENTS WANTED 
$10.00 to $60.00 a Week 


j= now there is a golden opportunity for an 

energetic man or woman in every county 
in the United States to act as representative 
of the best-printed magazine in the world—THE 
FRA. As for the text, 
by Elbert Hubbard. 


most of it is written 


® 8 © 


Two Dollars a year. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora 

















One Moment, Please 


If you are interested in oe Taking, you 
ean keep posted on all matters. relating to pho- 
tography by subscribing to the lowest priced 
photographie monthly. 

ONLY 30 CENTS PER YEAR (stamps or coin.) 


Timely Hints Subscribe now 
Latest Wrinkles Sample Copy Free 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS 
147 Fulton Street New York 


Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE! 


Amazing “DETROIT” Kero- 
sene em shipped on 15 days’ 
FR rial, proves kerosene 
imme safest. most powerful 
fuel. If satisfied, y lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 


Gasoline Going Up! 


Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world’s supply 
is runningshort. Gasoline 

is 9c to lic higher —- = 
ail. Still go ng up 

— of coal oil do Seaile rot 

hree pints gasoline. No 
waste, no a no 


explosion from coal “6 59 
Amazing “D ETR 0 IT 


The azing is the only engine that handles 
eoal oll successfully; uses alcohel, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
in simplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids. All sizes, 

to 20h.p . in stock ready to ship. Complete engine tested just 
crating. Comes all ready to run. romee. saws, — 
ehurns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, runs hom 
electric-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), $29.50 uD. 

a any placeon 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an engine 

you_ investigate amazing, money-saving. power-saving 
SDETROIT! * Thousandsin use Costs only postal to find 
ext. If you are first in your 4 ‘hborhood to write, we will allow 
you Special Extra- ntroductory price. Write! 
Betroit Engine Works 17 Bellevue Ave.. Detroit. Mich 























Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 
Office and Factory: 1714 Market St., San Francisc 
Branch: 





THE THORNTON & MINOR SANITARIUM 


Established in Kansas City over 35 years successfully relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelvic maladies, including Rupture 


Send for 900 page free cloth-bound book containing much information, references and views of spacious buildings. 


Address Dept. 127 


Ae ROT : 


FOE TS 


1022 San Pedro Street, Los Angeles. | 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium, 10th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo) 
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It’s Dollars to Doughnuts 


that any one who will take home THE RED HOT DOLLAR will 
shake hands with himself for having discovered a most Delightful 
Dissipator of Dark Days. Below are a few of the opinions 
expressed by the press and people. 


“Here is realismi as graphic as that of Maupassant, but it does not seek 
out the decadent, the pathological, the morbid, nor the viciously erotic. The 


problem in THE RED HOT DOLLAR, the suspense with which it is main- 


tained and the plausibility and surprise which comes with the solution are 
e comparable only to Conan Doyle’s detective stories.’-—Boston Globe. 


“The title is a misnomer. When any one picks up a red hot dollar he 
drops it in a hurry, but he won’t pick up this book without reading it from 
beginning to end.’’—George Seibel. 


“Typical of the kind of fiction which has given THE BLACK CAT its 
unique position. The author’s inventiveness is certainly remarkable. The 

e book may incidentally be recommended to writers desirous of admission to 
the pages of THE BLACK CAT.”—New York Tribune. 


“The stories are BLACK CAT stories, and by such designation is meant 
much. A BLACK CAT story is a story apart from all other short stories 
and THE RED HOT DOLLAR speaks for itself.’-—Jack London. 


H “All the stories exhibit a quality of originality and of what might be 
O called ‘snappiness’ that is decidedly rare nowadays. The book will be 
welcome because it fulfills Clayton Hamilton’s scientific definition of the 
short story’s aim—‘to produce a single narrative effect with the greatest 
economy of means that is consistent with the utmost emphasis.’ It will 
be welcome also because of the author’s editorial connection with perhaps 
the only American magazine that would print a story of Poe’s or Haw- 
thorne’s if those authors should be reincarnated in our century.’’—Pitts- 


Dol la r burg Gazette-Times. 
“Every word is a live wire of information that hurries the story to its 


climax and prevents skipping. Originality, ingenuity and diversity de- 
scribe THE RED HOT DOLLAR.”’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE RED HOT DOLLAR and Other stories (twelve in all) 
written by H. D. Umbstaetter, founder and publisher of The Black 
Cat, is to be had wherever books are sold. Price $1.00. 





Pome 6 LL. C.. Page & Company *3"* 
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“Fame Follows Where Everitt Goes.” 


The 1912 Self-Starting Everitt “Four-36” 
Price, Fully Equipped, $1500 


The New Everitt Models—The “Six”, The 





“Four” and The 


“Thirty” 


Are Ready For Your Inspection At A Nearby Dealer’s—See Them 





itt have literally amazed the country. The 

values offered are so unusual and unex- 
pected that it is little wonder their possibility 
has been freely doubted. 


T HE recent announcements of the 1912 Ever- 


It has even been said, by some, that if such a 
car as the Everitt Chrome-Nickel Self-Starting 
Six could really be sold for $1850, no man in his 
right senses would think of buying any other 
if he could get an Everitt. 


Other manufacturers have frankly ad- 
mitted this. They did not see how 
we could do it; they did not be- 
lieve we would do it. 


But the proofs are open to anyone. 
The affidavits of famous steel-makers; 
an inspection of our factory; the record of 
the men behind the car—most of all, its own 
test, in your hands—show conclusively that these 
cars have really “bridged the gap between the 
$1500 price and the $4000 quality. 


Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction 


To those who know anything of fine steels, no 
argument is needed to show the superiority of 
Chrome-Nickel. A Chrome-Nickel Steel car— 
as any engineer can tell you—is about three 
times the usual strength. 





The new Everitt Six and Four-Cylinder cars 
are built throughout of this incomparable mater- 
ial, making them well-nigh unbreakable and un- 
wearable in service. So far as known, these are 
the only cars, selling below $4000, in which this 
matchless steel is used to any extent. 


This material comes from two of the best 
producers of fine steels in this country—the Bill- 
ings and Spencer Company, and the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, at a cost of nearly 
three times what “good automobile steel’’ com- 


, 





The affidavits of these two great concerns, 
—showing beyond question that the Everitt is 
entirely constructed of Chrorme-Nickel Steel— 
have recently been reproduced word for word in 
our public announcements. 


Every Desirable and Modern Feature 








In addition, these cars are provided with a Com- 
pressed Air Self-Starter which starts the 
motor and pumps the tires. The wheels 
are big and massive, and provided with 
ww Demountable Rims. The design is 
> clean-cut and handsome, with all 
levers and door-handles. inside. Full 
equipment, with everything of the best, 

is included. 

Except for size and number of cylinders, the 
new “Four” shown above, is practically a dupli- 
cate of the “Six.” Both these cars, with the 
famous “Everitt Thirty.’’ are beyond comparison 
from the standpoints of reliability and service. 

We invite you to see these new models at your 
earliest opportunity. The brief specifications of 
the Everitt “Four-36” are as follows: 

Wheelbase, 115 in.; Wheels and Tires, 34x4 

in.; Horsepower, 36; Demountable Rims; 

Honey-Comb Radiator ; Long Stroke Motor; 

Compressed Air Self-Starter and Tire Pump; 

Chrome-Nickel Steel Construction through- 

out; Top; Windshield; Speedometer; and 

Prestolite included. Price, $1500. 





Metzger Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Send catalog and name of dealer 
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LOS ANGELES 


H. O. HARRISON CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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Gains in Advertising 





‘ The Most Powerful and Influ- 
ene Leaning Paper of ihe ential Paper on the Pacific 
PACIFIC COAST is the Coast is the 


San Francisco Chronicle| | San Francisco Chronicle 

















August, 1911, Over August, 1910 
““Chrenicle” Gains CALL:-LOSES 
Total Advertising, 20,748 Lines 25,382 Lines 


‘‘Chronicle” Gains CALL LOSES 
Local Display, - 20,552 Lines 8,162 Lines 


‘‘Chronicle”’ Gains CALL LOSES 
Foreign Display, - 7,840 Lines 2,394 Lines 





Summer Resort Advertising| | Automobile Advertising 
FOR THIS SEASON “Chronicle” Leads as usual for 8 months of 1911 
“Chronicle” - - 150,447 Lines “Chronicle” - - - - 186,510 Lines 


Examiner 101,640 Lines Examiner - - 183,271 Lines 
97,394 Lines 147,085 Lines 
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The Question of Strength 


EASUREMENTS show these two men to be of equal muscular 
M development. But a lifting test shows the blacksmith to be 20 per 
cent. the stronger man. The explanation of this difference in 
strength is that the “professor” of physical culture has by the use 
of his “system” of gymnastics developed his muscles alone, while the black- 
smith by actual work at his trade has developed not only his muscles but 
the tendons which attach the muscles to the bones. Ability to do work is 
the real test of strength. 


How is a fire insurance company’s strength determined? By a lifting 
test, similar to that applied to the strength of these two men---the test of 
actual work done. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company does today the largest fire 
insurance business in America. In its.one hundred years of life, it has paid 
the largest total fire loss of any American company and 
the largest loss in any one conflagration. It has today over 
twenty-four million dollars in assets, accumulated for the pro- 
tection of its policy holders by actual work in the business 
of fire insurance. The Hartford’s strength stands the high- 
est test, so when you want fire insurance 


Insist on the HARTFORD 
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ELF STARTING 


IS HERE 


Electric Starter 
Electric Lights 
Electric Ignition 











The most wonderful system of electrical invention ever applied to a motor 


\tl 
R 
cS => Distributor 
—_ s 





W. J. FREELING, Mgr. P. T. PRATHER, Mgr. M. H. GREEN, Mgr. 
1359 Broadway, Oakland San Francisco Los Angeles 
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SILENCE—COMFORT ° 


50 H.-P. Touring Car 


Dye tebdersess Peerless car has certain 
advantages, not only for touring, but 
also for town and suburban use, because 
of its combination of power and flexibility. 
It is frequently desirable, and sometimes 
necessary, to have the power; and the 
flexibility which the car possesses is a con- 
stant comfort. 

We are now prepared to demonstrate 
this type of car and to accept orders for 


early delivery. | 
You are invited to visit our salesroom. 


H. O. HARRISON COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent 

















Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Overland 








Among the leading articles in the Overland Monthly for November will be 
the following timely and interesting ones: 


Pheasants on the Farms 


By JOHN L. COWAN, who describes the rapid growth of an attrac- 
tive and profitable industry in the West. 


Uncle Sam’s Life Savers at San Francisco 


In this, EUGENE B. BLOCK tells of the daily life, the life-saving 
activities and the appliances of one of the least generally known but 
most valuable branches of the public service. 


The Taverns on Boon’s Lick Road 


A description of the famous old trail in the Missouri wilderness of 
nearly a century ago, over which so many of the early pioneers went 
their way. 


COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


15 cents a copy ALL NEWS STANDS 
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Monthly 











Carefully selected verse and fiction will be found in the forthcoming issue 
of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. Among the notable contributions will be 


The Treasure of the Toltecs 


By LILLIAN SCOTT TROY, a brilliant California writer. 


Love’s Labor’s Found 


By THALEON BLAKE, whose work is of the highest order and of 
catchy, interest-holding style. 


Locking Up Alaska 


‘Second article by the HON. DUNCAN McKINLAY. 


Essays, Discussions and Satire by the 
Best Authors of the Day 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


$1.50 a year ALL NEWS STANDS 
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The gracious art of entertaining 
knows this invariable rule— 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 
should be served. 


Like the last delicate touches — 
of the painter's brush, they add 
charm, delight, completion. 




















In ten cent tins — 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 






























































